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"I was  curious... 


A  LOT  OF  GROWING  TO  DO 


This  is  a  big  country  and  to  furnish 
nation-wide  telephone  service,  the  Bell 
System  has  had  to  be  big  for  a  long 
time.  But  in  the  last  few  years  it  hasn't 
been  nearly  big  enough. 

Even  though  we've  broken  all  records 
and  added  more  than  6,000,000  new  tele- 
phones in  the  past  two  years,  there  are 
still  about  a  million  orders  for  service 
that  we  haven't  been  able  to  fill  because 
of  lack  of  equipment,  switchboards, 
cable  and  buildings.  Many  more  Long 
Distance  circuits  also  are  needed. 

It  will  take  time  and  a  lot  of  money 
to  make  the  Bell  System  big  enough  for 
the  nation's  needs  but  we're  on  our  way 
— in  a  big  way — to  giving  you  more  and 
better  service  than  ever  before. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


looktrimmer, 

feel  better,  wear 
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HELP  YOURSELF  stand  right,  feel  right, 
look  right  with  "Bracer  Royal"!  It  gently 
pulls  your  stomach  in,  your  chest  goes  up, 
shoulders  back.  You  feel  and  look  years 
younger,  clothes  fit  better.  Many  men  say 
it  gives  real  relief  from  fatigue. 

IN  A  CLASS  BY  ITSELF,  "Bracer  Royal"  offers 
you  exclusive  style  and  comfort  features: 
full  2-way  stretch  all-elastic  waistband  — 
lightweight,  cool,  porous!  Exclusive  tubu- 
lar elastic  leg  bands  — no  crease,  no  curl, 
no  roll!  Roomy,  no-gape  fly-front  pouch 
is  self-adjusting — perfect  for  all-day  wear! 

Ask  at  your  department,  men's  wear, 
drug  or  surgical  store  for  the  finest  gar- 
ment of  its  kind!  "Bracer  Royal".    .  $5.00 

"BRACER  '"  —  a  popular  priced  garment  with 
many  of  the  same  features  $3.50 

•  Bee.  U  S.  Pot.  OfT. 
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Do  you  think  you  can  build 
a  better  "mousetrap"? 


I.  Suppose  you  felt  sure  you  could  make 
a  better  mousetrap — or  any  other  product 
— and  you  began  to  think  about  risking  your 
savings  to  start  up  a  business  of  your  own. 


2.  First,  you'd  want  to  make  certain  you 
could  turn  out  this  product  at  a  price  that 
would  enable  you  to  meet  or  beat  your 
competition. 


3*  Next,  you'd  check  very  carefully  to 
be  sure  there  was  a  "market"  for  your  type 
of  product.  In  other  words,  would  enough 
people  want  to  buy  it  to  give  you  the  volume 
you'd  need  to  keep  going? 


5.  Finally,  you'd  have  to  see  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  fair  profit.  The  firm  that 
can't  earn  a  profit  soon  folds  up!  And,  like 
other  progressive  firms,  you'd  want  to  put 
part  of  your  profits  back  into  the  business. 
For,  a  large  share  of  the  reasonable  profits 
earned  by  industry  pays  for  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  that  bring  more  goods, 
more  jobs— and  greater  security  for  all. 


NATIONAL  SSOCIATION  OF      ^  AN  U FACTU  RE RS 

Composed  of  16,500  large  and  small  manufacturing  companies. 


Most  Americans  say  they  think 
10  to  15  cents  out  of  each 
dollar  of  sales  would  be  a  fair 
profit  for  business  to  make. 
Government  figures  show 
that  industry  averages  less 
than  half  that  much  profit! 

And  about  half  of  that  is 
plowed  back  by  industry  to 
pay  for  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment that  give  Ameri- 
cans more  good  things  than 
any  other  people  on  earth! 
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PRICE  iUBJtcr  TO  CHANGE 
WITHOUT  NOTICE 


All  sizes 

4— 13H; 

widths  from 
AA— EEE. 

vernmcnt  Surplus  Stock 

Paratroop  Jump  Boots 

The  same  boots  worn  by  Paratroopers  dur- 
ing war.  Comes  in  tan  elk  finish. 

Paratroop  Hunting  Boots 

Same  features  as  Paratroop  Jump  Boots, 
only  made  in  heavy-oiled  waterproof  elk 
finish.   


CORCORAN  INC,  STOUGHTON,  MASS. 

Send  pair  of  Paratroop  Jump  Boots  

Hunting  Boots  

Enclosed  find  check  or  money  order, 

for  $10.87. 1  will  pay  postage  C.O.D. 


Name  

Address. 


Regular  shoe  size  end  width 


STREAMLITE  Master  Craftsmen, 
builders  of  America's  finest  trailer  coaches, 
have  designed  and  built  the  newest  trailer 
coach  sensation  ...  THE  SUN.  The  price 
is  amazing,  but  so  is  the  quality  of  con- 
struction. A  full-size  trailer  built  to  give 
you  a  beautiful  home  you'll  enjoy  for  many 
happy  years.  The  Sun  is  now  available  in 
2  models:  sleeping  4  or  6  people. 

Write  for  full  color,  8-page  folder 
on  all  Streamlite  models  and 
name  of  your  nearest  Streamlite 
dealer. 

laminated  Masonite  or  laminoted  plastic 
exteriors,  brakes;  and  Federal,  State 
and  locol  taxes  not  included  in  price. 


CHICAGO  STREAMLITE  CORPORATION 

DIM.  At  N  W.  COHNER  37TM  STMIT  AT  P8INCETON  ■  CHICAGO  ♦.  III. 
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We  All  Looh  Alike  in  Uniform 

Henry  Dravneek  took  this  month's  color 
cover  photo.  He  has  done  covers  for  us  before 
■ — last  October's  for  instance.  We  want  to  take 
special  pains  to  identify  the  photo  on  the 
wall  above  the  cat  who  doesn't  know  that  if  it 
wants  to  eat  some  fish  in  a  hurry  it  better  get 
down  and  mind  ils  own  business.  The  photo 
is  a  picture  of  Training  Crew  125,  with  their 
nameless  B-17F,  at  Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  in  August 
1943.  The  picture  was  supplied  by  Co-pilot 
Alfred  MacKenzie  of  this  magazine's  advertis- 
ing department  third  from  right,  front  row. 

The  crew  later  went  overseas  as  a  replace- 
ment, first  to  Casablanca,  then  Tunis,  with  the 
2nd  Bomb  Group,  429th  Squadron,  12th  Air- 
force.  Later  they  were  broken  up  as  a  unit 
and  assigned  to  the  15th  Airforce  in  Italy. 
Navigator  George  Carney,  of  Omaha,  and 
Radioman  Allan  Bennet,  of  Florida,  did  not 
survive  the  war.  All  the  rest  were  shot  down 
and  captured  except  MacKenzie  and  Siall 
(later  Tech)  Sgt.  Leo  J.  Marino,  tail  gunner. 

We  make  this  identification  in  detail  be 
cause  of  a  recent  experience.  In  January,  in 
connection  with  the  article  Something  For 
Your  Kid  Brother,  we  published  a  photo  of  a 
group  of  UMTees  marching  at  Fort  Knox.  We 
have  nearly  fifty  letters  from  readers  seeking 
copies  of  the  original  photo  because  they 
recognize  themselves  and  their  buddies  and 
know  that  it  was  their  outfit  on  the  inarch 
or  in  training  during  the  recent  war.  We 
have  even  more  letters  from  readers  who  think 
il  i-  their  wartime  outfit. 

That  group  has  been  identified  as,  among 
others.  Co.  E  of  the  182nd  Infantry;  part  of 
the  28th  Infantry  Division;  Co.  D  of  the  86th 
Chemical  Mortar  Battalion  at  Camp  Swifl, 
Texas;  the  302nd  Infantry,  94th  Division;  the 
295th  Combat  Engineers;  Co.  B  of  the  85ih 
Chemical  Mortar  Battalion;  Co.  G  of  the  406th 
Regiment  of  the  102nd  Infantry  Division,  and 
the  3102nd  Signal  Service  Battalion  while  at 
Camp  Crowder. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  gave  us  what- 
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for  for  not  having  the  decency  to  identify  the 
old  outfit.  Others  said,  "I  am  third  from  left," 
or  "I  recognize  all  my  old  buddies." 

Naturally  our  correspondents  cannot  be 
blind.  It  just  goes  to  show  that  the  word  uni- 
form really  means  UNI  (one)  FORM  (form), 
and  that  if  you  put  a  helmet  and  identical 
clothing  on  us  all  we  begin  to  look  more  and 
more  alike.  Clothes,  apparently,  make  more  of 
the  man  than  we  had  believed.  The  photo,  we 
repeat,  was  of  a  group  of  post-war  GIs  in 
training  at  the  Fort  Knox  experiment.  So  far 
nobody  who  was  actually  in  the  picture  has 
stepped  forth  and  identified  himself. 

Information,  Please 

We  need  your  help.  Many  of  you,  a  few 
months  ago,  co-operated  with  us  in  response 
to  a  request  in  the  article  Blueprint  for  World 
War  111,  by  giving  us  a  great  deal  of  helpful 
information  concerning  foreign  weapons.  Now 
we  would  like  to  get  some  more  information 
about  weapons. 

Turn  to  page  11  and  read  carefully  the  Na- 
tional Commander's  article  Are  U.  S.  Weapons 
Inferior?  Near  the  end  of  the  article  you  will 
see  what  is  wanted.  And  it  will  give  many  of 
you  an  opportunity  you  have  never  had  to  ex- 
press yourselves  concerning  the  weapons  with 
which  you  fought.  There  is  no  question  that 
this  country  has  had  good  weapons.  But  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  that  our  enemies  were  be- 
hind us  in  the  matter  of  weapons.  You,  the 
fellows  who  handled  U.  S.  weapons  and  faced 
the  enemy's  weapons,  certainly  ought  to  have 
definite  opinions  as  to  their  relative  merits. 
We  want  your  opinions.  If  you  will  address 
them  to  us  we  will  see  that  they  reach  the 
National  Commander.  This  first  hand  evidence 
can  prove  more  valuable  than  you  perhaps 
realize  in  our  country's  defense  program. 

Without  belittling  the  important  part  played 
by  the  experts  who  developed  the  arms  you 
used,  we  feel  that' the  men  who  used  them 
are  entitled  to  express  an  opinion  on  their 
merits  or  lack  of  merit.  So,  if  you  feel  that 
you  can  contribute  something  of  interest,  let's 
hear  from  you.  Your  name  will  be  kept  con- 
fidential if  you  tell  us  you  don't  want  it  to  be 
used.  But  please,  no  anonymous  letters,  and 
no  opinion  except  that  based  on  personal  ex- 
perience. 

The  Legion's  Housing  Bill 

Did  you  ever  want  to  know  what  was  in 
an  act  of  Congress?  At  this  writing  the  Legion 
has  an  act  before  Congress  designed  to  in- 
crease low-cost  housing  for  veterans,  and  in 
this  issue  your  National  Housing  Committee 
Chairman,  Walter  E.  Alessandroni,  tells  in 
considerable  detail  what  the  act  contains,  states 
some  of  the  reasoning  and  experience  that 
helped  write  the  bill.  It  is  a  kind  of  reporting 
which  we  admire,  for  it  gives  the  reader  a 
chance  to  see  the  substance  himself,  rather  than 
somebody's  idea  of  what  the  substance  is. 

If  you  are  a  newspaper  reader  you  know  that 
all  too  often  public  opinion  is  swayed  for  or 
against  a  piece  of  legislation  without  any  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  what  the  legislation  really 
contains. 

_  We  think  that  Alessandroni's  article,  A  Posi- 
tive Approach  to  Veterans  Housing,  page  26, 
will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  what  is  in  the' 
Veterans  Homestead  Act  of  1948. 

April,  1948  r 


Dependable 


CHAMPION 

America's  Favorite  Spark  Plug 


Utilities  having  a  direct  obligation  to  the  public  are  exacting  buyers  of  such 
vital  equipment  as  spark  plugs.  Their  fleets  must  have  dependable  ignition. 
Experts  on  spark  plug  performance  and  dependability,  the  majority  specify 
dependable  Champion  Spark  Plugs.  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 

FOLLOW  THE  EXPERTS 

DEMAND  NEW  DEPENDABLE  CHAMPIONS  FOR  YOUR  CAR 

listen  to  CHAMPION  ROLL  CALL,  Harry  Wismer's  fast  sporlscast  every  Friday  night,  over  ABC  network 


IMS. 


SMOOTHER, , 
CASTING. . 
LONGER.  . 
LASTING. . 


Any  piece  of  strong  cord  with  a  baited  hook 
will  catch  fish  (and  hold  most  of  'em,  too). 
Strength,  ALONE,  isn't  enough.  What  you 
need  for  MORE  FISHIN'  FUN  — better  all 
around  results  — is  line  that  GUARANTEES 
smoother,  longer,  easier  casts  and  long  life 
because  it  won't  kink,  swell,  water-log,  or 
become  tacky  even  after  years  of  hard  fish- 
ing. That's  the  kind  of  line  H-l  builds  in  its 
big,  new,  modern  plant,  devoted  exclusively 
to  producing  top  quality  fishing  line. 

HORROCKS  IBBOTSON  CO.,  UTICA,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  the  largest  line  of 
fishing  tackle  in  the  world. 


Old  Gold  Silk  Fly  Line 
(Level  or  Tapered  )  — 
Pliable,  glass-smooth 
oil  finish.  Casts  and 
"shoots"  easier,  far- 
ther. Lasts  longer. 


Old  Hi's  Favorite  Nylon 
Bait  Casting  Line— Finest 
selected  Oupont  nylon. 
Precision  braided  of  uni- 
form threads.  Can't  swell 
or  rot. 


Old  Hi's  Hi  TestSilk  Cast- 
ing Line  —  The  fines,! 
castinglineyou  can  spool 
on  your  reel.  Each  thread 
waterproofed  before 
braiding. 


SEE  H-l  AUTOMATIC  REELS 
SEE  H-l  FLY  REELS  jf^ 
SEE  H-l  BAIT  CASTING  REELsi3p.il 
SEE  H-l  FLY  RODS  Sg^cd 
SEE  H-l  BAIT  CASTING  RODS 
SEE  H-l  LURES 
AT  YOUR  DEALER'S  — 
RODS  REELS  LINES  LURES  FOR 
EVERY  KIND  OF  FISHING 


FREE — "Fishing  for  the  Millions." 
Old  Hi's  new  book.  Write  H-l, 
Dept.  H,  Utica,  N.Y. 
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Here  are  the  things  being  developed  J  or  better  living  note, 
next  month,  or  a  year  or  more  from  now. 


Streamlined  Lawn  mower...  A  lightweight  lawnmower 
which  resembles  a  carpet  sweeper  and  is  said  to  be  as  easy  to 
operate  will  be  on  the  market  this  spring.  Known  as  the  Scottie, 
it  is  made  by  the  J.  M.  Dalglish  Co.  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  The 
mower's  weight  has  been  cut  to  less  than  20  pounds  by  eliminating 
heavy  wheels  and  excess  metal  trim.  Cutting  mechanism  is  built  into  the  oversized 
rubber-covered  rear  rollers.  Because  of  its  low  contour  it  can  be  easily  maneuvered 
under  bushes.  The  price  of  the  Scottie  will  be  $14.95. 


TOTE  YOUR  TOOTHBRUSH . . .  Dentists  can  stop  deploring  the  fact  that  few  people 
brush  their  teeth  after  lunch,  thanks  to  a  new  wrinkle  in  tooth  care  developed  by  the 
Gem  Products  Company  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  vest  pocket  size  plastic  unit  called  Tote- 
brush,  about  half  the  size  of  a  package  of  cigarettes,  which  contains  a  folding  tooth- 
brush and  a  receptacle  for  tooth  powder.  The  side  of  the  case  slides  out  to  become  a 
hinged  brush.  A  generous  supply  of  powder  is  carried  in  the  case. 


CarN  EED  WASHING ?. .  .There  is  no  longer  any  need  to  change 
into  overalls  and  gum-boots  when  you  have  to  wash  your  car.  The 
secret  of  easy  car-washing  is  a  gadget  called  the  Town  &  Country 
Car  Washer,  consisting  of  a  tube  of  strong,  lightweight  aluminum 
which  attaches  to  any  garden  hose.  At  the  business  end  is  a  brush 
which  applies  the  water  in  a  way  to  do  the  most  good.  Water  is  controlled  by  apply- 
ing or  releasing  pressure  on  a  special  pistol  grip  valve.  The  unit  is  being  made  by 
Craig-Mark  Corporation,  New  York. 


Space-saving  Bathroom... a  pint-sized  bathroom  which 
will  fit  into  a  space  as  small  as  6  by  5  feet  is  announced  by  the 
Crane  Company  of  Chicago.  The  secret  of  crowding  a  lot  into  a 
little  space  is  its  corner  lavatory  and  a  small,  low  bathtub  whose 
dimensions  are  42  by  31  inches.  The  arrangement  made  possible 
by  these  fixtures  is  said  to  be  particularly  desirable  for  a  downstairs  bathroom  or 
for  adding  a  bathroom  to  a  large  bedroom  by  partitioning. 


FOR  MACHINISTS... A  new  welding  machine  which  makes  it 
possible  to  weld  such  metals  as  aluminum,  magnesium,  stainless 
steels,  and  copper  alloys  has  been  developed  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company.  The  compact  new  machine  is  called  the  Inert-Arc 
welder.  It  is  so  designed  that  the  electric  arc  occurs  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  argon  gas.  This  is  the  feature  that  makes  it  possible  to  weld  the  "difficult" 
metals,  since  the  inert  atmosphere  cuts  down  the  amount  of  oxidation  of  these  metals 
during  welding. 
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FOR  DE  LUXE  LoUNClNG...The  familiar  wooden  beach  chair 
has  been  given  the  New  Look  by  Joseph  E.  Lewis  &  Company  of 
Baltimore,  in  a  folding  aluminum  chaise  now  in  production.  The 
frame  is  satin-finished  lacquered  aluminum,  and  the  canvas  comes 
in  four  colors.  To  replace  the  canvas  if  it  becomes  soiled  or  torn,  ^'•st*^' 
the  only  tool  necessary  is  a  screwdriver.  Additional  de  luxe  features  are  drink-holder 
arms,  an  adjustable  head  rest  and  a  magazine  pocket.  The  chaise,  called  the  Holiday, 
will  sell  for  about  $30. 

MOWER-MOISTENER ...  A  sprayer  device  which  can  be  attached  to  a  lawnmower 
so  that  lawns  can  be  sprayed  and  cut  at  the  same  time  has  been  thought  up  by  Cornell 
University  agricultural  scientists.  When  weed-killing  chemicals  are  fed  the  sprayer, 
the  use  of  a  lawnmower  with  this  attachment  makes  it  relatively  simple  to  determine 
where  the  chemical  has  been  applied,  since  wherever  the  grass  is  cut  you  know  that 
action  has  been  taken  against  dandelions  and  other  weeds.  The  sprayer  features  a 
carbon  dioxide  cylinder  to  apply  pressure  in  place  of  a  pump.  According  to  Dr.  A. 
M.  S.  Pridham,  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  on  Cornell  lawns. 

Just  Like  the  Big  Fellows... A  new  under-car  automobile 
'0 J?  jack  scaled  down  from  the  heavy-duty  curb  jacks  used  by  service 
^  stations  is  being  made  available  by  the  Zamax  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  Haverstraw,N.  Y.  Small  enough  to  be  stored  in  the  luggage  com- 
partment of  a  car,  it  has  a  lift  of  17  inches  and  a  load  capacity  of 
2.000  pounds.  Mechanical  features  are  said  to  eliminate  the  common  cause  of  jack 
failure.  Called  the  Beetle,  it  will  retail  for  about  $25. 

Golf  Shoes  You  Can  Easily  Putt  On... Now  you  can 

quickly  convert  those  comfortable  old  brogans  into  a  gripping  pair 
of  golf  shoes.  An  interesting  accessory  called  ParCleat  does  it. 
This  is  a  detachable  metal  sole  with  cleats  which  can  be  attached 
or  removed  from  any  shoe  by  a  simple  turn  of  a  key.  The  soles  will 
fit  any  shoe  from  size  7  to  12  and  any  width.  Made  by  the  ParCleat  Co.  of  Washington, 
they  retail  for  $2.95  a  pair. 

Synthetic  Rubber  Equal  to  Natural... A  new  synthetic  rubber  which 
chemical  engineers  rate  as  "at  least  equal  to  natural"  for  tire  treads  will  soon  be 
in  production.  The  superior  man-made  rubber,  as  described  by  John  P.  Coe,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  United  States  Rubber  Company's  synthetic  rubber 
division,  results  from  a  sharp  reduction  in  temperature  in  the  chemical  reaction  by 
which  the  synthetic  is  produced  from  butadiene  and  styrene.  The  new  rubber,  known 
as  GR-S,  is  made  at  temperatures  between  zero  and  40  degrees  F.,  instead  of  at  the 
customary  125  degrees.  Mr.  Coe  pointed  out  that  if  preliminary  data  on  the  rubber's 
performance  is  established  by  service  performance  of  tires  this  year  and  next,  such 
rubber  will  probably  be  used  regardless  of  price. 

Orange  Juice  with  Less  Effort... Now  you  can  squeeze 
an  orange  with  one  finger.  A  new  development  in  the  widely  used 
Juice-O-Mat  juicer  now  makes  it  possible  to  get  your  morning 
orange  juice  with  little  more  effort  than  it  takes  to  yawn.  The 
gadget  employs  an  improved  rack-and-pinion  principle,  geared 
low  for  greater  pressure.  The  result  is  said  to  be  that  84  percent  less  effort  is  required. 
In  addition  the  head  of  the  juicer  now  tilts  back  automatically  so  the  fruit  halves 
can  be  easily  inserted  and  removed. 


Dunking  with  a  Purpose... New  Look  ice  cubes,  shaped 
like  doughnuts,  are  the  rage  in  fashionable  drinks  around  Las 
Vegas.  The  ice  rings  are  said  to  make  a  cooler  drink  by  present-  gJt% 
ing  more  surface  to  the  liquid  than  the  conventional  cube.  Shap- 
ing  is  accomplished  by  allowing  ice  to  accumulate  to  a  one-inch 
thickness  into  pipes,  slipping  it  out  and  slicing  it  off  to  desired  size. 


Giving  Voice  to  the  Printed  Page... The  blind  will  be  heartened  to  hear 

about  an  "electronic  pencil"  on  display  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Containing 
batteries  and  circuits,  a  photoelectric  cell  and  a  standard  hearing  aid  and  earpiece, 
the  device  scans  a  printed  page  with  a  beam  of  light  and  translates  it  into  sound. 

J.  C.  K. 

April,  1948 


stays m 


Safe  warm -weather  driving 
call,  for  instant,  lasting  lu- 
brication .  .  .  Get  them  both 
with  double -action  Pennzoil. 
Change  for  summer  now! 


At  this  sign  of  better  dealers,  coast  to  coast 

'Reeistereo  Trade  Mark  Member  Penn  Grade  Crude  Oil  Ass'n  .  Permit  No.  2 


Tough-film  PENNZOIL*  gives  all  engines 
an  extra  margin  of  safety 


You'll  always  get 

Port'  P%* 
penetration 

with 
Remington 
"Hi-Speed"  2£s 


of  the  Remington  Hi-Speed 
long  rifle  solid-point  bullet 
will  carry  it  through  seven 
inch  pine  boards  ...  at  10- 
yard  range.  Try  this  test 
yourself. 


Sound  Off! 


Newest  Smokeless  Powder 

burns  evenly  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  ignition  and  combus- 
tion. This,  plus  precision  load- 
ing, assures  uniform  velocity 
for  all  Remington  Hi-Speed 
22's. 


"Kleanbore"  Priming 

assures  fast,  snappy  ignition. 
This  famous  priming  protects 
the  accuracy  life  of  your  rifle 
barrel  against  rust  and  cor- 
rosion .  . .  makes  cleaning  un- 
necessary. 


Hollow-Point  Bullet 

of  Remington  Hi-Speed  22 
expands  to  almost  twice  its 
original  caliber  on  impact . 
providing  greater  "knock- 
down" power  than  ordinary 
ammunition. 


New  Nickel-Plated  Case 

receives  uniformcrimpingthat 
holds  bullet  firmly  yet  per- 
mits proper  release  on  firing. 
Nickel  plating  over  brass.  Di- 
mensions are  micro-perfect. 


Flat  Trajectory 

and  accuracy  of  Remington 
Hi-Speed  22's  aid  long  range 
shooting  .  .  .  make  it  easier 
for  you  to  stalk,  and  to  get, 
pests  and  small  game. 


Rgmin&on. 


'If  It's  Remington -It's  Right!" 

Hi-Speed,  Kleanbore  are  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
by  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 


Writers  must  give  name  and  address. 
Name  withheld  if  requested.  Address: 
Sound  Off,  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Veterans'  Pay  Seniority 

Before  I  went  in  service  I  was  top-man  in  pay 
for  my  kind  of  work.  ...  On  discharge  I  got 
job  back,  and  at  slightly  more  than  before, 
but  meanwhile  wages  for  other  men  who  had 
been  there  during  the  war  were  even  higher. 
.  .  .  Have  had  several  pay  raises  since  then, 
but  I  and  other  veterans  have  not  caught  up 
with  other  employees  to  whom  we  were  senior 
in  pay  for  the  same  kind  of  work  before  going 
in  service.  Do  I  have  a  case?  And  what  would 
you  advise  I  do? 

Legionnaire 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

If  other  facts  don't  alter  the  case  this  is  a 
violation  of  Veterans  Reemployment  Rights. 
See  your  Service  Officer.  Service  Officers  who 
may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  not-too-clearly- 
publicized  laws  involved  may  check  with  basic 
source  of  information:  Division  of  Veterans 
Reemployment.  Rights,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  Where  all 
facts  make  a  good  case  the  local  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  shall,  on  request,  settle  amicably 
or  sue  for  the  veteran  without  legal  costs  to 
the  veteran,  editors. 

Mexico 

...  I  can't  let  The  Tourist's  Mexico  by  Robert 
B.  Pitkin  (January  )  pass  by  without  telling  you, 
and  I  have  made  several  tours  to  Mexico,  it 
was  the  best  I  ever  read.  ...  He  had  his  eyes 
and  heart  wide  open,  and  wrote  so  understand- 
ing^ the  article  should  be  a  "must"  for  any- 
one before  crossing  the  border.  .  .  . 

Mary  Davis  Bradshaw 

Indianapolis 

...  If  the  tourist  could  read  an  article  like 
this  before  coming  to  Mexico  we  would  not 
have  so  many  disappointed  tourists  .  .  .  they 
would  know  beforehand  if  they  were  really 
interested.  .  .  . 

Javier  Del  Pino  E. 
Southern  Tourist  Service 
Mexico  City 

.  .  .  The  article  is  as  I  would  have  written 
it  if  I  had  the  ability  ...  it  filled  me  with  a 
nostalgia  that  couldn't  have  been  keener  were 
I  a  native  Mexican.  .  .  . 

Annabelle  Whittier 
Riverside,  California 

...  As  a  native  of  Texas  and  an  El  Paso  news- 
paperman in  the  '29s  Pm  critical  of  most  of 
the  bunk  that  comes  out  of  Mexico  .  .  .  but  I 
got  a  bang  out  of  this  one  ...  I  marvel  at 
the  lively  treatment  and  sympathetic  under- 
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standing  of  the  people  ...  it  comes  pretty 
close  to  being  a  model  for  that  type  of  ma- 
terial. .  .  . 

Joe  Mears 
Pasadena  Star  News 
Pasadena,  California 

.  .  .  Most  comfortable  armchair  trip  this  stay- 
at-home  War  One  vet  ever  took.  .  .  . 

Leon  J.  Boueancer 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts 

.  .  .  Congratulations  ...  it  is  fair,  complete, 
gives  both  sides  .  .  .  shows  keen  perception 
of  Mexico  and  matters  involving  veterans  in 
foreign  countries  ...  I  think  this  goes  for 
every  Legionnaire  in  Mexico  who  has  read 
the  January  issue.  .  .  . 

Roscoe  B.  Gaither 
Past  Commander 
Alan  Seeger  Post 
Mexico  City 

Will  There  Be  Insurance 
Dividends? 

...  I  have  heard  there  is  big  surplus  of  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  money  in  the 
U.  S.  Treasury.  ...  If  so,  what  will  happen  to 
it,  and  will  you  tell  the  complete  story  in 
Sound  Off? 

Armand  Mercil 
Foley,  Alabama 

It's  too  much  to  tell  in  Sound  Off.  We  are 
preparing  a  full  article  on  veterans'  insurance 
for  the  June  issue.  Briefly,  there  is  a  big  sur- 
plus, but  its  distribution  awaits  the  results  of 
a  lawsuit  < the  Zazove  Case)  which  the  Supreme 
Court  will  probably  rule  on  soon.  The  surplus 
is  in  the  War  Two  insurance  fund,  and  if  a 
dividend  is  declared  it  will  be  distributed  in 
pretty  close  ratio  to  the  amount  in  premiums 
each  War  Tivo  vet  has  paid  in — without  regard 
to  whether  he  still  retains  the  policy. 

If  decided  against  the  V A  the  Zazove  Case 
might  require  holding  a  large  part  of  the  sur- 
plus funds  as  a  reserve  against  future  claims. 

Editors 

We  Blush 

Why  didn't  Charles  S.  Peden's  mother  or 
father  tell  him  about  soixante-quinze?  How 
many  others  noticed  this? 

Ray  E.  Millett 
Cathedral  City,  California 

In  Oscar  and  the  Flier  Fellers  (January)  the 
hero  refers  to  French  75's  as  "soixante-dix  et 
cinq."  Author  Peden  wrote  it.  We  read  it 
thrice  and  didn't  notice  it.  And  of  three  mil- 
lion Legionnaires  only  Comrade  Millett  had 
kicked  us  one  month  after  publication.  That 
is  a  new  low  in  the  sharp-eyed  department. 

editors 

Beart  Disease 

.  .  .  May  your  shocking  article  (Will  Heart 
Disease  Get  You?,  February)  arouse  the  pub- 
lic to  the  necessity  of  research  for  heart  dis- 
eases .  .  .  glad  to  see  the  facts  brought  out  in 
the  open  .  .  . 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Kehn 
Arvada,  Colorado 

Myron  Steams'  very  fine  article  merits  special 
commendation.  .  .  .  As  a  victim  of  "hyper- 
( Continued  on  page  30) 
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1,000,000  JOBS  STARTED  HERE 


This  is  a  true  story  about 
what  makes  America  tick 

Just  60  years  ago,  six  young  men  of  limited 
means  started  a  tiny  business  in  this  little 
shed  on  Smallman  Street  in  Pittsburgh.  All 
they  had  was  a  poor  young  inventor's  proc- 
ess and  a  belief  in  their  ability  to  make  that 
process  useful  to  America. 

With  a  plant  crew  of  but  five  men,  the 
little  company  began  to  make  aluminum  by 
the  new  method.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
what  is  now  Alcoa. 

Today  the  aluminum  industry,  of  which 
Alcoa  is  but  a  part,  is  made  up  of  many, 
many  companies.  Around  1,000,000  people 


have  jobs  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum 
in  its  many  shapes  and  forms  or  in  the  mak- 
ing of  useful  products  in  which  aluminum 
plays  an  essential  part. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  because  the  men 
of  Smallman  Street  set  themselves  the  clear- 
cut  goal  of  making  aluminum  cheaper  and 
more  useful,  Alcoa  has  itself  been  a  success- 
ful business.  More  important,  by  making 
aluminum  ever  cheaper  and  better  Alcoa 
stimulated  the  growth  of  a  healthy  American 
industry  with  the  virile  blood  of  competition 
surging  through  it  freely  .  .  .  the  greatest 
aluminum  industry  in  the  world. 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  614  Gulf 
Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennyslvania. 
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first  in  ALUMINUM 


Ford  s  out  Front 

ON  A  TRIP  ABROAD 

The  ace  photo  team  of  Miller  and  Stephens  "did"  Europe 
in  a  new  Ford  Convertible  for  Pan  American  Airways. 
Here's  their  story: 


ffHoops  Inn,  our  first  picture  location  in  England,  boasts 
a  thatched  roof.  Quite  different  from  the  roof  on  our  Ford. 
Ours  goes  up  or  down  at  just  the  touch  of  a  button!" 


"Good  old  Galileo!  He  used  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  as  a 
'proving  ground'  for  his  theories  on  acceleration  of  falling 
things.  Our  Ford  could  have  taught  him  a  thing  or  two 
about  acceleration  .  .  .  uphill  acceleration!" 


"A  wedding  in  Spain,  like 
this  one  in  Lageterra,  is 
strictly  a  full-color  affair,  for 
both  bride  and  groom!  Too 
bad  they  didn't  have  a  beau- 
tiful Ford  like  ours  for  their 
honeymoon  trip!" 

"Guess  again!  This  picture 
wasn't  made  in  Holland.  It's 
Portugal!  And  the  windmills 
run  like  a  breeze — just  like 
our  Ford  over  these  Portu- 
guese Plains.  Our  Ford's 
beauty  stopped  traffic  wher- 
ever we  went!" 


nil  p  ^  * 


"A  Latin  textbook  was  as  close  as  we'd  ever 
come  to  the  Arch  of  Augustus.  It  was  impressive 
.  .  .  but  we  agreed  that  no  Roman  Emperor  ever 
drove  through  it  in  a  'chariot'  like  ours!" 

Listen  to  the  Ford  Theater  over  NBC  stations  Sunday  afternoon 
5  to  6  P.M.,  E.S.T. 

Theresa  yffiPxf  in  your  future 


Russia  is  said  to  have  vast  quantities  of  these  hard-hitting  Josef    Stalin  tanks.  We  are  not  in  production  with  anything  as  good 


hat  I  AM  ABOUT  to  say  may 
be  startling  to  those  who 
feel  complacent  about  the 
country's  ability  to  defend  itself.  I 
feel,  however,  that  the  time  has  come 
to  present  some  facts  about  our  arms 
development  which  cry  for  action.  The 
facts  I  present  do  not  violate  any  mili- 
tary secrecy.  They  have  been  pre- 
sented officially  and  in  most  cases  pub- 
lished. Unfortunately,  the  American 
public  does  not  seem  to  realize  their 
implications. 

For  these  facts,  incidentally,  I  am  in- 
debted to  various  persons  who  presented 
this  information  because  they  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  situation.  I  know 
that  in  answer  to  this  article  there  will 
be  certain  statements  made.  Many  will 
say,  we  won  the  war,  didn't  we?  We  are 
the  richest  nation  on  earth,  aren't  we? 
Look  at  our  vast  production  facilities, 
our  resources,  our  great  inventions! 

That's  all  true.  All  fine.  But  let's  not 
kid  ourselves!  Before  both  World  Wars 


we  had  ample  time  to  prepare,  yet  in 
each  case  we  fell  down  badly  on  our 
preparations.  We  just  did  not  have 
enough  weapons  available,  and  many  we 
did  have  were  just  not  good  enough.  In 
each  case  we  had  Allies  and  oceans  to 
protect  us  and  give  us  time  to  arm  fully. 
Those  days  are  gone  forever.  We  will 
never  again  have  the  great  advantages 
of  time  and  distance. 

We  of  the  Legion  in  fighting  for  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  must  not  for 
a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
modern  weapons  ready  for  issue  are  far 
more  necessary  than  "push-button"  tech- 
niques still  on  the  drawing  boards. 

As  Al  Smith  used  to  say,  let's  take  a 
look  at  the  record! 

We  entered  War  I  with  approximately 
1,100  machine  guns,  all  assorted  dogs. 
The  Germans  had  50,000 
modern  ones  ready.  We  were 
equally  short  of  everything 
else.  Fortunately,  American 
private  plants  had  been  work- 
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ing  for  three  years  on  foreign  arms 
orders,  and  hence  were  tooled  to  permit 
armament  speed-up.  As  it  was,  veterans 
of  War  I  will  remember  that  they  fought 
principally  with  French  and  British 
equipment  —  Chauchats,  Hotchkisses, 
Vickers,  75's  and  105's.  Our  principal  rifle 
was  a  bastard  development  from  the 
British  Pattern  '14.  There  weren't  enough 
automatic  pistols,  so  revolvers  had  to 
be  altered  to  take  the  pistol  cartridge. 
The  fine  Browning  machine  weapons 
were  not  ready  until  1917  and  saw  com- 
paratively little  service  even  in  1918. 

At  the  end  of  War  I  equipment  went 
into  storage.  Comparatively  little  devel- 
opment was  done.  Arms  plants  closed 
for  lack  of  orders.  We  had  one  lone 
arms  expert  to  cover  all  European  de- 
velopments.   We    became  complacent. 

Hadn't  we  won  the  War? 

Most  of  you  War  II  vet- 
erans recall  the  hectic  days 
of  1941  and  1942.  The  War 
Department  made  a  frantic 
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This  excerpt  from  the  citation  accompanying  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  awarded  to  Corporal  Charles  E.  "Commando"  Kelly  indicates 
a  weakness  in  the  BAR — overheating  of  the  fixed  barrel  of  the  weapon 


call  on  rifle  clubs,  State  Guards  and  the 
National  Rifle  Association  to  turn  in  .30 
caliber  rifles.  Countless  numbers  of  our 
soldiers  received  their  basic  training 
with  wooden  rifles,  pipes  to  represent 
cannon,  trucks  and  boxes  labelled  "This 
is  a  tank." 

Remember,  all  this  happened  in  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  the  country 
with  the  greatest  manufacturing  know- 
how  and  facilities.  We  were  unprepared 
in  quantity  and  also  in  quality.  In  1936, 
in  Spain,  observers  reported  and  photo- 
graphed the  deadly  German  88  guns, 
the  Stuka  dive  bombers,  the  Messer- 
schmitt  109  fighters,  Polish  and  Russian 
anti-tank  rifles,  modern  light  weight  Rus- 
sian, Czech,  Italian  and  German  machine 
guns  and  various  other  implements  of 
warfare  without  parallel  in  these  United 
States. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  available  infor- 
mation, in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  our 
Lend-Lease  factories  were  running  for 
foreign  manufacture,  we  still  entered  the 
war  with  equipment  which  was  both  in- 
ferior and  inadequate.  Reports  on  for- 
eign arms  developments  had  been  filed 
and  forgotten  on  scores  of  items.  The 
one  new  item  we  had  really  developed 
was  the  Garand  rifle,  which  used  a  dif- 
ferent loading  clip  than  our  bolt  rifles 
and  which  was  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  general  issue. 

You  men  who  encountered  the  Ger- 
mans, particularly  in  the  early  days  be- 
fore our  mass  production  swamped 
them  and  our  air  forces  paralyzed  their 
manufacture  and  transportation,  all  have 
a  healthy  respect  for  their  ability  and 
their  arms.  You  probably  have  your 
own  ideas  on  just  how  good  they  were, 
and  on  whether  or  not  we  have  a  monop- 
oly on  inventive  genius.  When  our  pro- 
tected factories  finally  got  into  full 
swing,  we  literally  swamped  both  Ger- 


many and  Japan.  But  in  the  early  days 
the  story  was  different. 

The  folks  at  home,  pressure-fed  on  a 
constant  diet  of  publicity,  were  com- 
placent then  and  are  even  more  com- 
placent now.  Publicity  is  a  great  weapon 
when  it  is  used  to  instill  justified  con- 
fidence. But  it  is  a  two-edged  sword. 
Publicity  can  be  a  vicious  and  dangerous 
opiate  when  it  builds  up  the  mistaken 
idea  that  we  are  paramount  in  every- 
thing. That  kind  of  publicity  in  Germany 
and  Japan  led  to  their  ultimate  defeat. 
It  is  always  dangerous  to  underrate  the 
other  fellow. 

Just  what  is  our  general  arms  situation 
today  insofar  as  military  secrecy  per- 
mits us  to  analyze  it? 

Well,  in  the  first  place  we  have  a  very 
revealing  statement  made  quite  recently 
by  Major  General  Everett  S.  Hughes, 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  to  a  press  conference 
in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  He  stated  flatly 
that  no  new  weapons  had  been  made 
for  the  ground  forces  since  the  end  of 
the  War!  25  to  30  percent  of  the  tools 
and  dies  for  arms  developed  near  the 
end  of  the  war  are  in  storage,  the  rest 
have  been  destroyed. 

This  statement  means  that  should  we 
have  to  go  to  war  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, our  ground  forces  would  be  armed 
primarily  with  the  equipment  of  War  II. 
In  light  of  your  war  experience  is  that 
good  enough?  The  atom  bomb,  yes!  But 
what  about  other  essential  weapons? 

You  men  who  handled  and  used  our 
weapons,  can  you  suggest  any  improve- 
ments? During  the  war  much  criticism 
was  heard,  but  usually  ridden  over, 
about  the  performance  of  scores  of  pieces 
of  equipment.  Granted  that  much  criti- 
cism is  always  wrong,  it  is  certainly 
stupid  to  believe  that  some  of  it  was 
not  justified. 

On  the  subject  of  machine  rifles,  for 


ACME 

Our  BAR,  above,  is  a  good  weapon  but  it  lacks  a  valuable  tbe  barrel  of  the  German  weapon  locks  from  overheating  it 

feature  of  the  German   automatic   rifle  shown   at   right.   If  can  be  quickly  replaced.  German  troops  were  using  it  in  1934 


instance,  the  charge  has  often  been  lev- 
eled that  our  admittedly  fine  BAR  still 
has  failings;  that  it  costs  too  much,  is 
difficult  to  manufacture,  suffers  from 
overheating  because  its  barrel  is  fixed. 
Our  basic  machine  gun  is  still  only  a 
modification  of  the  Browning  1917.  It 
is  said  to  be  costly,  heavy  and  compli- 
cated by  comparison  with  the  British, 
Czech,  German  and  various  other  types. 

For  a  long  time  during  War  II  it  was 
argued  that  we  could  not  design  a  cheap 
elementary  submachine  gun,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans,  British 
and  Russians  were  then  using  satisfac- 
tory cheap  types.  During  the  war  we  did 
finally  put  one  into  manufacture.  If  it 
had  been  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  we  might  have  saved  a  cool  100- 
million  dollars  on  this  one  item  alone! 
Preparedness  pays  off  in  cash  as  well  as 
in  lives. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  war, 
many  generals  and  experts  maintained 
that  we  did  not  have  need  for  a  heavy 
tank.  Muzzle  brakes  too  were  considered 


useless.  Ultra  high  velocity  guns  were 
underrated  because  of  short  barrel  life. 

What  is  the  situation  today?  We  have 
announced  the  adoption  of  a  super  heavy 
tank,  which  has  relegated  the  T-2  to  the 
position  of  a  middleweight.  The  new 
heavy  mounts  a  souped-up  105  mm  gun. 
Muzzle  brakes  are  used.  All  fine  as  far 
as  it  goes. 

Unfortunately,  the  backbone  of  our 
tank  services  are  still  the  Sherman  and 
Pershing  tanks  of  the  last  War.  Those 
are  the  ones  available  in  quantity.  Tank- 
ers insist  that  the  old  German  Panther 
gun,  the  obsolete  7.5  cm  KWK  42  will 
take  a  Sherman  apart  at  any  distance 
within  the  vision  of  the  gunner;  and 
will  penetrate  and  burn  out  a  Pershing 
at  2,500  yards  or  better.  The  Germans 
used  our  "new"  tungsten  core  principle 
for  producing  High  Velocity  Armor 
Piercing  projectiles  as  far  back  as  1940, 
several  years  before  we  put  it  into 
the  field.  The  Russians  use  similar 
projectiles. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Stalin  tanks 


which  the  Russians  put  into  the  field 
when  they  overran  the  Germans  in  Po- 
land mounted  122-inm.  guns.  Our  big- 
gest tank  gun  today  is  a  105-mm.  Your 
favorite  newsreel  theatre  has  shown  offi- 
cial Russian  pictures  with  scores  of  new 
type  Stalin  tanks  parading  in  Red 
Square.  We  are  not  in  production  on 
comparable  tanks.  Observers,  including 
many  Congressmen,  have  returned  from 
Europe  recently  with  warnings  about 
enormous  Russian  tank  and  motorized 
gun  developments.  Congressman  Frank- 
lin J.  Maloney  (R-Pa.)  after  a  trip 
abroad  returned  to  warn  of  vast  arms 
and  tank  plants  in  the  area  of  Kharkov. 

Let's  stop  kidding  ourselves  and  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  Russia  today  has  had 
access  to  every  German  development  in 
the  armament  field  that  we  know  any- 
thing about — and  maybe  some  we  don't 
know  about!  Let's  face  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sia's current  5-Year  Plan  is,  among  other 
things,  dedicated  to  storage  of  petroleum. 
To  that  end  she  is  developing  wood- 
gas  burning     {Continued  on  page  50) 


TEN  QUESTIONS 


1.  The  Steelman  Report  mentioned  in  this  article  points  out 
that  military  secrecy  is  often  carried  to  extremes.  Is  it  true 
that  such  secrecy  can  be  used  as  a  weapon  to  gag  legitimate 
criticism? 

2.  Are  certain  War  Department  fetishes  delaying  arms  devel- 
opments? For  instance,  is  it  true  that  we  often  sacrifice 
velocity,  penetration  and  general  field  performance  in  our 
guns  and  artillery  merely  to  lengthen  barrel  life? 

3.  Do  our  tank  guns  today  compare  in  penetration  and  velocity 
with  the  German  and  Russian  guns  in  use  during  War  II? 

4.  Can  our  most  modern  anti-tank  guns  stop  even  the  heavy 
armor  used  in  War  II  by  Germany? 

5.  Do  we  yet  have  low  cost,  easily  produced  machine  guns  and 
rifles  with  quick-change  barrels  and  other  desirable  fea- 
tures used  by  Germany  as  far  back  as  1934? 


6.  Do  all  branches  of  the  services  responsible  for  developing 
arms  have  access  to  all  captured  enemy  data  and  docu- 
ments on  their  weapons  and  ours? 

7.  Are  we  duplicating  research  already  covered  and  dis- 
carded by  other  nations? 

8.  Is  liaison  between  developing,  manufacturing  and  using 
services  close  enough  to  assure  us  of  quantity  production 
of  satisfactory  weapons  in  case  of  necessity? 

9.  A  complete  history  of  the  construction  of  all  Krupp  guns 
was  presented  at  the  Nuremberg  trials.  Has  this  and  similar 
detailed  technical  documents  been  made  generally  avail- 
able to  all  who  might  be  helpful  in  ordnance  design? 

10.  Is  it  true  that  certain  German  and  Russian  arms  develop- 
ments lend  themselves  more  readily  to  low-cost  quantity 
production  than  do  comparable  American  designs? 
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Matt  knew  he  was  yellow  and  talked  big  to  cover  up. 
But  the  time  came  when  he  had  to  put  up  or  go  down 

By  MORGAN  LEWIS 


A fistful  OF  knuckles,  hard  as  sun- 
bleached  bones,  cracked  against 
Matt  Kenny's  heavy  jaw  and  he  went 
down  for  the  second  time.  This  time  he 
stayed  flat  on  his  back  in  the  dusty  cor- 
ral. The  high  pole  fence  wavered  and 
blurred  before  his  eyes,  and  the  coldly 
grinning  face  of  Jiggs  Cassidy  enlarged 
and  grew  small. 

"I  reckon  that  settles  your  hash,  Big- 
mouth,"  Jiggs  drawled.  He  licked  a 
bruised  knuckle  and  strode  off  with  the 
mincing  gait  of  a  man  in  high-heeled 
boots. 


Matt  drove  his  knee  into  Cassidy's  stomach  and  hrought  the  revolver  around  in  a  powerful,  full-arm  arc 


Matt  sat  up  and  wiggled  his  bruised 
jaw.  That  had  been  an  awful  wallop. 
He  glowered  at  the  retreating  back  of 
Jiggs  Cassidy  but  right  now  he  would 
give  his  saddle  and  his  gun,  yes,  even 
his  cutting  pony,  to  be  like  him.  No  price 
would  be  too  high  if  he  could  have  the 
easy  assurance,  the  calm  certainty  that 
was  Jiggs'. 

He  stood  up,  and  through  the  haze 
that  filled  his  head,  saw  Tom  Manners, 
ramrod  and  owner,  beckoning  him.  He 
slapped  dust  from  his  levis  and  slouched 
across  the  corral,  his  dark  face  sullen. 


Manners  was  hunkered  down  with 
his  broad  back  against  the  rails,  count- 
ing out  money  in  a  little  pile  on  the 
ground.  Now  he  shoved  it  at  Matt  with 
a  thick  finger.  "There's  your  money," 
he  said  dryly.  "You  re  through." 

Matt  scooped  up  the  pile  and  stood, 
glowering  uncertainly  at  it.  "Hell!"  he 
blustered,  "I'm  a  top  hand!  You  can't 
fire  me!" 

Manners  spat  into  the  dust.  "You 
savvy  cows  good,"  he  conceded,  "but 
outside  of  that  you  ain't  worth  a  cinder 
in  hell.  You're  always  stirrin'  up  trou- 


ble an'  gettin'  your  head  knocked  loose." 
The  big  rancher  stood  up  and  jabbed 
him  in  the  chest  with  a  blunt  finger. 
"Now  get  your  warbag  and  get  outa 
here!" 

Matt  stood,  dirty  and  smudged,  in 
the  dust  and  heat  of  the  corral,  a  waddy 
with  nineteen  years  behind  him,  most 
of  them  hard.  Even  so,  he  was  unstable 
as  water,  veering  with  every  shifting 
wind,  wanting  to  be  iron-nerved  and 
competent  like  Jiggs  Cassidy  and  others 
of  the  crew,  and  always  failing.  This 
desire  made   (Continued  on  page  39) 
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your  own 
doctor  here  are 
some  tips  on  how 
you  are  likely 
to  go  wrong 


What  You  Don't  Know 


1.  You  can  live  at  top  efficiency  without  2.  Acids  are  bad  for  you  and  alkalies 
ever  taking  a  vitamin  pill.  are  good. 

True  □     False  □  True  □     False  □ 


6.  Stomach  ulcers  cannot  he  cured  by  7.  Your  muscular  development  has  noth- 
medicine.  ing  to  do  with  vour  health. 

True  □     False  □  True  □     False  □ 


ts  the  money  that  ycu  are  spending 
x  nn  your  health  and  personal  appear- 
ance being  spent  wisely,  or  are  you 
throwing  most  of  it  away  on  useless 
treatments  or  worthless  gadgets?  Amer- 
icans "bought"  five  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  worth  of  health  last  year.  Most 
of  this  money  went  for  hospital  and 
physicians'  services,  and  useful  drugs; 
but  a  very  large  slice  of  it  was  wasted. 

Under  the  pictures  above  are  a  set  of 
statements  designed  to  test  your  med- 
ical I.Q.  Check  true  or  false  under  each 
question,  then  read  the  rest  of  this  ar- 
ticle. If  you  have  five  or  less  answers 
correct,  you  need  advice.  Seven  or  more 
correct  means  you  have  a  good  knowl- 


edge of  health  values  and  probably  get 
your  money's  worth.  If  you  get  all  ten 
right,  the  title  of  the  article  for  you 
should  be  What  You  Know  About  Your 
Health. 

Have  you  answered  the  questions? 
All  right,  let's  look  them  over. 

1.  You  can  live  at  top  efficiency  with- 
out ever  taking  a  vitamin  pill.  Right. 

Of  course,  if  you're  a  white  rat  in  a 
laboratory  cage  living,  for  science,  on 
a  diet  of  synthetic  sawdust  and  dis- 
tilled water,  then  you  had  better  gobble 
up  every  vitamin  pill  you  can  get  your 
paws  on.  Although  the  food  that  most 
people  eat  is  simply  alive  with  vitamins, 
over-cooking,  or  keeping  it  hot  too  long 


may  destroy  them.  So,  if  you  eat  most 
of  your  meals  in  restaurants  (especiall) 
cafeterias  where  food  is  kept  hot  for 
hours  on  steam  tables)  you  may  need 
to  add  pills  to  your  diet.  Or,  if  you're 
a  drug  store  gourmet,  whose  idea  of  a 
square  meal  is  a  tongue  sandwich  and 
a  soft  drink,  you  may  need  them  as 
badly  as  the  white  rat. 

But  if  you  eat  at  home,  getting  your 
full  quota  of  meat,  milk,  cereal,  fresh 
fruit  and  green  vegetables  (raw  as  well 
as  cooked),  the  chances  are  you  can 
forget  the  whole  vitamin  alphabet  and 
worry  about  something  else.  Last  year, 
Americans  spent  nearly  .$200,000,000  on 
vitamins;  and  it's  a  pretty  safe  bet  that 
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About  Your  Health 


By  J.  B.  RICE,  M.D, 


3.  Baldness  in  men  can  be  prevented 
and  can  be  cured. 

True  □    False  □ 


8.  You  can  reduce  your  hips  by  rolling 
on  the  floor. 

True  □     False  □ 


most  of  the  people  who  took  them  wasted 
their  money. 

If  it  is  possible  to  make  a  case  for 
"normal"  people  taking  vitamins  with- 
out being  so  instructed  by  a  doctor  that 
case  would  refer  to  people  living  in 
northern  smoky  cities  during  the  win- 
ter. Cod  liver  oil  or  Vitamin  D  may  be 
of  use  to  them — but  not  even  those  peo- 
ple need  the  reinforced  diet  if  they 
regularly  consume  fresh  fruits,  fresh 
vegetables  and  milk. 

Vitamins  are  harmless;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  can  do  wonders  for 
you  if  you're  not  getting  your  share  in 
the  food  you  eat.  But  don't  take  them 
with  the  vague  hope  that  they  will  pep 


4.  For  perfect  health  your  bowels  should 
move  at  least  once  a  day. 

True  □     False  □ 


9.  Life  is  so  hectic  nowadays  that  mil- 
lions of  people  cannot  sleep  properly. 

True  □     False  □ 


you  up  or  give  you  more  energy  or 
make  you  more  charming.  They  won't. 

2.  Acids  are  bad  for  you  and  alkalies 
good.  Wrong. 

For  some  strange  reason  the  adver- 
tising profession  is  bitterly  opposed  to 
acids.  "Alkalize,"  scream  radios,  news- 
papers, billboards,  and  car-cards. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  alkalies. 
If  your  sink  is  plugged,  a  little  alkali 
in  the  form  of  lye  is  just  what  it  needs; 
but  to  your  body,  acids  are  just  as  im- 
portant. Your  stomach,  for  example, 
makes  large  quantities  of  a  very  strong 
acid,  which  it  needs  for  the  digestion 
of  meat.  It  is  true  that  some  forms  of 
dyspepsia  are  due  to  the  formation  of 


5.  If  you  keep  your  teeth  clean  they  will 
never  decay. 


True  □    False  □ 


10.  You  can  remake  your  personality  if 
vou  know  how. 

True  □     False  □ 


too  much  acid  in  your  stomach;  but 
another  kind  is  due  to  too  little — better 
let  your  doctor  decide.  As  far  as  your 
skin  and  scalp  are  concerned,  they  are 
normally  acid;  and  it  doesn't  do  you 
the  slightest  good  to  try  to  make  them 
alkaline — it  may  do  harm.  And  your 
saliva  may  be  either.  Alkaline  mouth- 
washes and  tooth-paste  can  change  con- 
ditions in  your  mouth  at  best  for  only 
a  few  minutes  out  of  the  day's  24  hours. 
The  acid-alkali  balance  of  your  blood 
is  very  carefully  controlled  by  special 
chemical  mechanisms;  and  unless  you 
eat  or  drink  enormous  quantities  of  one 
or  the  other,  you  can't  affect  it  either 
war.    And    {Continued   on   page  44) 
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Write  Hollywood 


Movie  producers  are  trying  to 
clean  house  of  subversive  groups. 
Here's  how  Legionnaires  can 
help  in  this  drive ...  plus 
other  news  of  the  films 

By  R.  N  II  SON  Hit  OH  N 


Our  Vet-of-the-Month  Jim  Davis  stars 
with  Bette  Davis  in  Winter  Meeting 


THERE  IS  A  RUMOR  that  certain  groups 
are  doing  everything  in  their  power 
to  make  it  tough  for  the  good  Americans 
from  this  town  who  willingly  went  to 
Washington  and  told  Congress  a  few 
things  about  the  communists  and  their 
dirty  work.  These  good  Americans, 
known  as  the  "Friendly  Witnesses"  as 
against  the  "Unfriendly  Nineteen,"  have 
the  courage  of  their  convictions.  In  con- 
trast to  some  of  the  men  who  didn't 
have  the  nerve  to  say  "yes"  or  "no"  to 
Congressional  questions,  they  should  be 
respected  and  honored.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  commies  are  gunning  for  them, 
counter-measures  are  indicated. 

Following  the  disclosures  before  the 
Congressional  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  the  movie  industry 
started  cleaning  house.  There  were  re- 
percussions, of  course,  and  pressure  of 
various  kinds  was  put  on  the  producers, 
just  as  it  was  on  the  "Friendly  Wit- 
nesses." The  American  Legion  is  in  a 
good  position  to  fight  this.  How?  By 
showing  the  industry  that  most  Amer- 
icans are  in  favor  of  a  screen  which  does 
not  reflect  the  ideology  of  a  commie-run 
clique. 

Early  this  year  National  Commander 
James  F.  O'Neil  honored  the  "Friendly 
Witnesses"  by  presenting  them  with  cita- 
tions of  good  citizenship.  This  gives  us 
a  cue.  Through  Legion  Posts  and  as  in- 
dividuals we  can  let  the  industry  know 
we  approve  when  Hollywood  does  some- 
thing positive  to  promote  Americanism. 
A  couple  of  months  ago  in  this  column 
we  deplored  the  flood  of  gangster  films 
since  such  films  play  into  the  hands  of 
foreign  propagandists  who  are  anxious 
to  portray  this  country  as  a  nation  of 
racketeers.    (Continued   on   page  38) 
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demands  top  conditio*) 


-""^pi'  ^^^^^ 

Its  time/  to  see  your  lexaco  Oealer 
for  a  <Spritf^  clieck-uf>  \/ 

a  /  He  will  check  your  spark  plugs,  a  /  For  more  gas-miles,  power,  econ- 
▼    battery,  tires.  Drain  and  flush  your 


battery,  tires.  Drain  and  flush  your 
radiator.  Make  complete  under-car 
inspection. 

He  will  lubricate  chassis  with  long- 
er lasting  marfak,  the  tough  lubri- 
cant that  gives  you  "cushiony"  driv- 
ing. He'll  protect  gears  with  proper 
Spring  grade  of  Texaco  transmis- 
sion and  differential  lubricants. 


omy,  he'll  fill  the  crankcase  with 
havoline,  the  modern  motor  oil. 
cleans  as  it  lubricates. 

For  power-to-spare,  get  Texaco 
sky  chief  gasoline... or  fire-chief, 
the  motor  fuel  for  utmost  power 
at  regular  gasoline  prices  .  .  .  sold 
by  your  Texaco  Dealer,  the  best 
friend  your  car  ever  had. 


THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

TEXACO  DEALERS  IN  ALL  48  STATES 


TUNE  IN  .  .  .  TEXACO  STAR  THEATER  every  Wednesday  night,  featuring  Gordon  MacRae,  Alan  Young  and  Evelyn  Knight. 
See  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


"Let's  raid  this  camp -they've  the  best  of  everything! 


It's  a  mighty  thoughtful  host  who  serves  the  whiskey 
thousands  are  switching  to  . . .  mellower,  milder 

Calvert  Reserve!  For  Calvert's  unmatched  blending  experience 
always  rewards  you  with  a  better  tasting  drink . .  . 

cocktail,  highball  or  neat.  Why  not  try  it? 

Clear  Heads  Choose  Calvert 


CALVERT  RESERVE— Choice  Blended  Whiskey.  86.8  Proof-65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits.  Calvert  Distillers  Corp.,  New  York  City 
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Common  Sense 
Handling  Firearms 


DON'T  under  any  circumstances  point  a  gun  at  anyone,  including 
yourself.  It  may  not  be  loaded,  but  "unloaded"  guns  often  kill 


Keeping  these  simple  rules 
in  mind  can  keep  you  from  doing 
business  with  the  coroner 

By  W.  II.  B.  SMITH 


Reliable  official  estimates  place 
the  number  of  souvenir  weapons 
brought  here  by  veterans  at  about  5,000- 
000.  No  informed  source  will  even  haz- 
ard a  guess  at  the  number  of  cartridges, 
shells,  grenades  and  projectiles  brought 
back.  The  one  point  on  which  all  au- 
thorities agree  is  that  these  constitute 
a  grave  danger  if  they  fall  into  ignorant 
or  criminal  hands.  Many  accidents  and 
crimes  have  already  been  entered  in  po- 
lice, hospital  and  mortuary  records  as 
a  result  of  improper  use  or  handling  of 
souvenirs. 

There  is  a  definite,  positive  need  for 
more  and  more  reliable  information 
about  weapons  generally,  as  a  glance  at 


than  those  in  our  country.  However,  we 
have  made  our  share  of  poor  weapons 
just  as  other  nations  have;  and  any  arm 
made  anywhere  is  a  source  of  extreme 
danger  when  it  is  not  understood  or 
when  it  is  used  with  the  wrong  am- 
munition. 

This  is  really  a  gun-loving  country, 
though  you  might  not  think  so  when  you 
consider  some  of  the  ill-informed,  slap- 
happy  gun  legislation  which  is  intro- 
duced every  year. 

Do  you  know,  for  instance,  that  over 
14,000,000  hunting  licenses  were  sold 
in  the  United  States  last  year?  Do  you 
know  that  the  Ordnance  Department  has 
had  to  refuse  orders  at  this  time  for 
Springfields  and  Enfields  for  civilian 
sale  because  it  hasn't  the  personnel  to 
check  and  ship  the  rifles  fast  enough? 
Add  the  number  of  souvenir  weapons 
estimated  to  be  in  the  country,  toss  in 
the  vast  number  of  large  and  small  col- 
lections of  arms  and  you  may  realize 
that  guns  and  hunting  form  a  big-busi- 
ness sport  which  deserves  a  great  deal 
more  attention. 

Guns  are  part  of  the  warp-and-woof 
of  the  system  which  made  America  great, 
yet  an  appalling  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation hasn't  the  haziest  idea  of  how  to 
handle  them  safely.  In  Russia  today  all 
grammar  school  children  are  given  in- 
structions in  handling  firearms,  and 
children's  publications  there  regularly 
carry  stories  and  pictures  about  such 
outstanding  designers  as  Tokarev 
and  Simonov.  If  those  Russian  chil- 
dren have  to  use  arms,  they  will 
know  how.  Meanwhile  the  train- 
ing they  get  will  certainly  mini- 
mize accidents.  To  that  degree 
their  (Continued  on  page  48) 


DON'T  force  the  wrong  size 
cartridge  into  a  weapon.  You 
may  get  it  in,  to  your  sorrow 


DO  make  certain  that 
the   chamber    is  clear 

4- 


the  mail  which  daily  pours  into  this 
department  will  attest.  At  this  point  one 
fact  should  be  stressed:  While  most  of 
the  emphasis  in  the  public  press  is  being 
currently  laid  on  foreign  souvenir  weap- 
ons, gun  safety  must  concern  itself  with 
all  firearms.  An  American-made  weapon 
can  be  just  as  dangerous — and  in  some 
instances  even  more  so — than  its  foreign 
opposite  number.  No  finer  weapons  are 
made  anywhere  for  their  particular  uses 
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Curt  Simmons  today 


Big  guns  of  1947  Giants.  Left  to  right, 
Walker  Cooper,  Willard  Marshall,  Johnny  Mize 


r^The  I'liWs-  Prize  Rookie 


PHOTOS  DY  THE  AUTHOR 


TT  was  the  LAST  day  of  the  1917  base- 
i-  ball  season  and  long,  narrow  shadows 
had  begun  to  settle  at  Shibe  Park  in 
Philadelphia. 

To  the  veteran  Phillies  players  who 
were  getting  ready  to  take  the  field  in 
the  last  part  of  a  doubleheader  with  i he 
Giants,  the  game  appeared  only  as  an 
obstacle  that  separated  them  from  a 
restful  Winter's  vacation. 

But  for  Curt  Simmons,  the  lanky  18- 
year-old  youngster  who  walked  toward 
the  pitching  mound  from  the  darkness 


of  the  towering  grandstand,  a  season 
was  only  beginning. 

Fourteen  thousand  spectators  sat  in 
dead  silence  waiting  for  the  kid  marvel 
from  Egypt,  Pa.,  to  make  his  appear- 
ance. As  the  young  pitcher's  long,  thin 
form  drew  into  view,  the  fans  promptly 
took  their  hands  out  of  their  pockets 
and  moved  to  the  edge  of  their  seats. 

Thev  eyed  the  youngster  with  mingled 
curiosity.  He  looked  more  like  a  high 
school  football  end  than  a  big-league 
pitcher.  His  fuzzy  face  among  the  heavy- 


bearded  men  who  walked  around  him 
looked  as  conspicuous  as  a  birch  stick 
in  a  pile  of  oak. 

Three  months  before  this  same  youth 
stood  in  a  commencement  line  at  W  bite- 
hall  High  School  near  his  home  town 
and  a  week  after  that,  he  was  pitching 
ball  in  the  fast  Inter-Stale  league. 

In  the  next  two  and  a  half  months,  he 
made  the  Phil  ies'  management  prick 
their  ears  and  bile  their  lips  in  amaze- 
ment. His  blazing  East  ball  struck  out 
197  batters  in  1-47  innings  while  he  won 
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Legion  Junior  Baseball's  latest  gift  to  the  major  leagues  is 
Curt  Simmons.  He's  only  pitched  one  game  for  Philadelphia 


so  far,  but  what  a  game! 

hlteen  games  and  lost  five.  It  was  largely 
through  his  masterful  hurling  that  Wil- 
mington climbed  from  seventh  place  to 
challenge  for  the  lead  and  then  won  the 
playofTs. 

Now  he  was  standing  on  the  Shibe 
Park  pitching  mound,  a  site  which  he  had 
envisioned  only  in  his  boyhood  dreams. 

The  hushed  crowd  broke  into  an  up- 
roar when  Johnny  Mize,  the  Giant  home 
run  slugger,  walked  up  to  the  plate.  He 
was  obviously  placed  at  the  leadoff  spot 
so  he  might  have  a  chance  to  break  his 
home  run  tie  with  Ralph  Kiner  of  the 
Pirates.  Mize  eyed  the  kid  without  ex- 
pression and  then  looked  at  the  right 
field  fence. 

Tense  and  inwardly  frightened,  Curt 
forced  a  smile  as  he  reared  back  to  make 
his  first  major  league  pitch. 

"Ball!"  the  umpire  shouted. 

'Ball  two!"  the  ump  roared  again. 

Ben  Chapman,  the  Phillies'  pilot,  said 
on  several  occasions  that  Curt  would 
be  the  best  pitcher  since  Carl  Hubbell 
as  soon  as  he  learned  control. 

The  young  southpaw  knew  his  trouble 
too  well.  He  spent  most  of  his  18  years 


fighting  to  shake  off  that  obliterating 
feeling  which  made  the  plate  look  like 
an  aspirin  pill  every  time  the  pressure 
was  on.  At  Wilmington,  the  Phillie 
coaches  spent  hours  with  the  kid  each 
clay  to  help  him  conquer  his  wild  streaks. 

Curt  climbed  back  on  the  mound,  nerv- 
ously stroked  his  chest  twice  with  his 
left  hand,  and  then  threw  a  hopping  fast 
ball. 

"Strike!"  the  ump  shouted  as  Mize 
stepped  back,  his  bat  still  resting  on  his 
shoulder. 

The  umpire's  voice  came  like  a  lin- 
iment that  spread  relief  to  every  tight- 
ened muscle  in  Curt's  body. 

On  the  next  pitch,  Mize  grounded 
weakly  to  short. 

For  the  next  eight  innings.  Simmons 
kept  the  Giant  sluggers  in  check.  Mize 
had  a  scratch  single  in  the  third.  Three 
other  hits,  all  of  them  rollers  through 
the  box,  were  all  that  Curt  gave  up. 

The  Giants  came  to  bat  on  the  top  of 
the  ninth,  trailing  3-0.  The  crowd 
watched  in  silence  as  Simmons  took  the 
mound. 

Curt  struck  out  the  first  man  to  face 
him  in  three  blazing  pitches.  The  crowd 
roared.  The  second  grounded  to  third. 
Once  more  there  was  a  tremendous  cheer 


from  the  crowd  as  they  sensed  a  shutout 
in  the  making. 

Rhawn,  a  troublesome  batter,  stepped 
to  the  plate.  Simmons  fought  off  a  tight- 
ening feeling  as  he  looked  down  the 
throwing  lane.  He  could  barely  see  the 
catcher's  mitt. 

Rhawn  walked  on  four  straight  balls. 
The  next  batter,  Witek,  also  watched 
four  straight  pitches  miss  the  plate.  Curt 
was  in  hot  water. 

"Blattner  for  Picone,"  the  mike  at 
Shibe  Park  announced.  Simmons  cau- 
tiously watched  both  baserunners  take 
their  leads  and  then  threw  a  curve.  Blat- 
tner punched  a  clean  hit  to  right.  Rhawn 
scored,  Witek  went  to  third  and  Johnny 
Mize,  homerless  for  the  day,  walked  up 
to  the  plate,  representing  the  tying  run. 

The  hushed  silence  that  drew  ever  the 
stadium  italicized  the  drama  of  the  mo- 
ment. In  the  batter's  box  was  a  veteran 
ballplayer  needing  a  home  run  this  time 
at  bat  to  become  the  National  League 
home  run  king  for  T947.  On  the  mound 
was  a  scared  youngster  trying  to  step 
a  late  rally  and  win  in  his  first  major 
league  game. 

Still  fighting  a  tenseness  that  seemed 
to  paralyze  him,  Curt  bore  down  on  a 
fast  pitch  and  prayed. 

"Strike!"  the  umpire  shouted. 

Curt's  nerves  eased.  His  next  throw,  a 
low  curve,  arched  toward  a  corner  of  the 
plate.    Mize   (Continued  on  page  32) 
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Jimmy  O'Neil  has  crowded  several  careers  into 
his  fifty  years,  and  in  each  he  has  ended  up  as  top  man 


By  BILL  CUNNINGHAM 

THERE'S  no  point  in  pausing  to  ex- 
plain to  any  intelligent  American 
that  this  is  a  critical  year  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  and  possibly  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  Every  man  can 
mix  his  superlatives  to  taste,  but  many 
authorities  forebodingly  see  it  as  "the 
most  critical  year." 

Legionnaires  are  not  alarmists,  but 
they  have  learned,  most  of  them  the 
hard  way,  to  face  facts  without  falter- 
ing or  flinching.  The  facts,  internation- 
ally, are  not  good.  Stale  Department 
policy,  which  at  the  wishfully  named 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  changed  from 
appeasement  to  "patience  but  firmness" 
under  ex-Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  has 
remained  patient,  if  not  too  patient,  but 
even  more  firm  under  a  year  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Marshall. 

The  result  has  forced  the  stand-off 
with  Russia  with  which  we  all  arc  now 
but  too  familiar,  but  the  gains  have  been, 
two.  The  air  has  been  cleared,  and  the 
initiative  has  now  definitely  passed  into 
our  hands.  What  we  do  with  it  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  whether  with  the  Marshall 
Plan  or  some  other  policy,  we  are  now 
free  to  move  openly  in  the  struggle  with 
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the  Communist  groups  dominated  by 
Moscow.  Fui'her  than  that,  we  must 
make  up  our  minds. 

Domestically,  the  situation  calls  for 
some  potent  decisions.  Every  informed 
American  knows  what  they  are.  We're 
fighting  inflation,  the  threat  of  a  depres- 
sion, a  national  housing  shortage,  the 
soaring  cost  of  living  and  similar  threats 
to  all  the  things  Legionnaires  have 
fought  two  World  Wars  to  save  and  to 
preserve.  Added  to  all  this  is  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  election  year  when,  if  the 
usual  pattern  is  followed,  great  issues, 
unfortunately,  will  be  weighed  by  many 
in  high  places  in  terms  of  their  political 
significance. 

Where,  in  all  this,  stands  The  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  most  powerful  group  of 
war  veterans  on  earth,  and  the  group 
that  should  be  more  interested  than  any 
other  organization  on  earth?  All  it 
fought  for  in  two  wars,  and  all  it  stands 
for  now,  is  at  stake.  Who  leads  it?  Who 
speaks  for  it?  Who,  before  the  world, 
represents  this  organization  that  could 
be,  and  may  be,  the  one  stabilizing  force 
that  will  save  the  nation,  and  through  It, 
the  world,  in  this  climactic  year  of  1948? 

You  may  hear  him  called  "a  cop  from 
Manchester,  N.  H.,"  and  you  might  be 


A  doughboy  of  18,  on  the  Mexican  Border 


Bound  for  France.  lie  earned  Ills  gold  bar 


The  war  veteran  turns  newspaper  reporter 


surprised  to  know  that  he'd  accept  that 
designation  with  a  warm,  boyish  grin 
and  a  shake  of  the  hand.  National  Com- 
mander James  Francis  O'Neil  is  the 
Chief  of  Police  Force  of  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  which,  although  considerably  bet- 
ter than  the  average,  for  general  pur- 
poses, can  be  called  a  typical  New  Eng- 
land industrial  community,  or  mill  town, 
if  you  will,  of  some  80,000  inhabitants. 
But  if  you  just  say  "cop"  you've  come 
no  closer  than  if  you  call  Jack  Dempsey 
an  ex-boxer,  or  Fritz  Kreisler  a  fiddle 
player.  Jimmy  O'Neil's  a  cop,  all  right, 
but  you  need  to  go  up  to  Manchester  to 


He  starts  Legion  Junior  Ball  in  his  town 


find  out  what  kind.  When  you  find  out, 
you'll  likewise  discover  that  he's  the 
only  one  of  his  kind. 

People  of  all  nationalities  and  creeds 
who've  known  him  there  for  that  part  of 
his  50  years  he  hasn't  spent  in  three  wars 
will  tell  you  that  while  Jimmy  O'Neil 
is  probably  the  finest  police  chief  there 
in  the  country,  they're  not  too'  sure  that 
this  isn't  incidental.  They  consider  him 
there  a  leading  citizen,  a  fine  civic  serv- 
ant who  happens  to  head  the  police  force, 
as  other  leaders  in  the  busy  and  far- 
from-poor  community  chance  to  be 
lawyers,  clergymen  and  manufacturers. 


And  becomes  Manchester's  Chief  of  Police 


Then  they'll  tell  you  they're  none  too  cer- 
tain that  even  that,  as  great  as  it  is,  and 
as  great  as  the  man's  contribution  has 
been  to  the  ccmmunity,  is  not  merely 
coincidental  to  the  real  O'Neil  career. 

Just  possibly,  they'll  tell  you,  the 
real  O'Neil  story  belongs  to  his  country. 
They  knew  him  when  he  was  born. 
They've  seen  him  grow  up.  They  know 
that  since  he  was  barely  18  years  of  age 
he  has  been  in  his  country's  uniform,  or 
working  through  long  and  loyal  years  in 
The  American  Legion  for  those  who 
have  worn  the  uniform,  or  who  might 
have  to  wear  it  again. 

There's  possiblv  never  been  a  story 
like  Jimmy  O'Neil's.  He's  not  "just  a 
cop."  He  could  have  been  anything.  To 
date,  he's  been  an  outstanding  success 
in  three  different  careers,  not  moving 
jack-of-all-trades  fashion  from  one  to  the 
other,  but  pursuing  them  simultaneously 
and  building  them  and  blending  them 
into  a  splendid  final  unit.  It  belongs  in 
the  record  that  he  had  no  help,  no  pull, 
that  he  started  as  a  poor  kid  more  or 
less  on  his  own. 

Being  a  reporter,  taught  by  experience 
to  be  professionally  skeptical,  I  have 
dug  to  the  roots  into  the  record  of  the 
man.  I  can  assure  you  it's  as  clean  and 
as  white  as  a  star.  Asking  close  friends 
I  chance  to  have  in  Manchester  if,  con- 
fidentially, they  had  ever  heard  anything 
against  the  reputation  of  Jimmy  O'Neil, 
I  was  told  the  question  was  too  foolish 
to  answer,  that  there  isn't  a  cleaner  story, 
as  one  man  expressed  it,  "outside  the 
New  Testament." 

James  Francis  O'Neil  was  born  into 
modest  circumstances,  the  son  of  Joseph 
Henry  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Dalton) 
O'Neil,  in  Manchester.  He  will  be  50 
years  old  on  next  June  13th.  The  new 
National  Commander  is  not  a  college 
man.  His  formal  education  stopped  when 
he  was  graduated  from  the  Manchester 
High  School  {Continued  on  page  34) 


On  naval  mission  in  Pacific,  in  WW2 
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A  Positive 
Approach  to 
Veterans 
Housing 

Details  of  the  Legion-born 
Veterans'  Homestead  Act  of  1948 

By  WALTER  E.  ALESSANDRONI 

Chairman,  National  Housing  Committee, 
The  American  Legion 

AT  THIS  writing  there  is  a  Legion-pro- 
-ii  posed  veterans  housing  bill  before 
Congress  which  may  or  may  not  be  law 
by  the  time  these  words  are  in  print.  It  is 
known  as  The  Veterans'  Homestead  Act 
of  1948.  It  is  a  housing  act  and  should  not 
be  confused  with  homesteading  on  public 
lands. 

The  Act  is  designed  to  assist  veterans 
to  get  homes,  with  the  emphasis  on  low-' 
cost  homes. 

It  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944, 
known  as  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  GI  Bill  it  provides 
aids  to  veterans  in  such  terms  that  its  final 
benefits  cannot  be  parceled  out  on  a  po- 
litical patronage  basis.  One  qualifies  un- 
der it  by  being  a  veteran  of  World  War 
Two,  whoever  he  is,  wherever  he  is. 

The  Act  provides  financial  aids  to  any 
group  of  five  or  more  ex-Gls  of  demon- 
strable integrity  who  will  form  a  local 
housing  association. 

Such  associations  of  veterans  could 
raise  up  to  $10,000  per  member  to  build 
veterans  homes.  They  would  get  their  im- 
mediate expenses  from  short-term  loans 
which  would  come  from  a  revolving  fund 
of  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  They  would  get 
their  long-term  credits  from  the  sale  of 
their  association  bonds,  which  would  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  government. 


Men  who  have  pioneered  in  community  housing  developments 
similar  to  the  one  above  say  that  under  the  Veterans'  Homestead 
Act  of  1948  such  houses  can  be  built  for  vets  at  costs  as  low  as 


$5,900,  monthly  charges  under  $27.  Cost-cutting  factors  include 
legal  cost-ceiling,  grants  for  land  improvements,  opportunities 
for  group  action.  When  this  was  written  the  Act  was  not  yet  law. 


While  the  bonds  would  draw  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  that  interest  would  be  tax-free 
to  investors.  That  is  one  way  of  keeping 
the  veteran's  interest  charges  down  with- 
out discouraging  sale  of  the  bonds.  It  per- 
mits bond-purchasers  as  much  or  more 
*'take-home"  than  they  might  get  in  tax- 
able interest  from  bonds  paying  a  higher 
xate. 

Under  the  Act  the  government  would 
guarantee  a  maximum  of  two  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  such  bonds. 

To  form  their  own  association  each  of 
the  veteran-members  would  be  required 
to  put  up  $100  of  his  own. 

For  ten  years  a  house  built  under  this 
plan  could  not  be  sold  at  a  profit  by  an 
individual  owner,  or  be  occupied  by  per- 
sons other  than  veterans,  without  first 
giving  the  association  the  opportunity 
to  buy  back  at  cost  or  provide  a  veteran 
occupant. 

The  houses  could  be  occupied  by  the 
veterans  who  sponsor  them,  or  they  could 
be  sold  to  other  veterans  at  no  profit,  or 
they  could  be  rented  to  veterans. 

The  cost  of  association  houses  in  any 
one  project  must  not  exceed,  under  the 
Act,  an  average  of  $10,000  per  family 
unit.  Mortgages  could  run  as  long  as 
thirty  years.  Men  who  have  worked  on 
similar  group  projects  in  veterans  hous- 


ing believe  that  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  decent  small-family  houses  can  be 
built  under  this  Act  for  less  than  $6,000. 
Where  this  can  be  done  a  veteran  who 
has  put  $100  into  the  association  and  has 
taken  a  thirty-year  mortgage  would  have 
carrying  charges  of  less  than  $27monthIy. 
Perhaps  in  few  areas,  perhaps  in  more, 
this  estimate  will  actually  work  out.  It  can 
be  done  at  slightly  higher  cost  in  many 
areas.  Many  local,  state  and  national 
Legion  housing  workers  have  already  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  kind  of 
group  action  which  the  act  will  facili- 
tate and  the  lruits  of  their  experience  are 
available  in  Legion  Departments  and  at 
National  Headquarters. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Act  which 
should  help  keep  prices  down  is  a  set 
of  stipulations  providing  for  grants  to  fi- 
nance local  neighborhood  improvements 
which  may  be  necessary  outside  the  dwell- 
ings themselves.  It  authorizes  the  Federal 
Works  Administrator  to  grant  up  to  50 
percent  of  cost  to  States,  smaller  politi- 
cal bodies,  or  the  homestead  associations 
themselves  for  the  necessary  construction 
or  repair  of  such  improvements. 

These  improvements  would  include, 
where  necessary,  such  things  as  curbed 
streets,  sewers,  sidewalks,  and  main  feed- 
ers for  gas,  electricity  and  water.  Gener- 


ally communities  should  be  persuaded  to 
provide  the  other  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
these  improvements.  At  worst  an  associa- 
tion would  have  only  half  the  cost  to  meet. 

Since  the  cost  of  any  housing  unit  nor- 
mally includes  the  assessment  for  those 
necessities  which  may  be  charged  against 
that  house,  this  is  a  material  saving  to  the 
veteran  builder  or  buyer.  Or,  put  another 
way,  homestead  associations  may  buy  un- 
improved land  and  build  without  bearing 
the  expenses  of  buying  improved  land  or 
improving  the  land  they  buy. 

For  thousands  and  thousands  of  veter- 
ans this  Act  may  be  just  what  the  doctor 
ordered.  It  provides  the  kind  of  support 
for  groups  within  and  without  the  Legion 
throughout  the  country  which,  combined 
with  the  efforts  of  interested  persons  lo- 
cally, can  produce  the  kind  of  housing 
that  is  most  needed  for  our  still-dispos- 
sessed veterans.  I  mean  low-cost  housing. 

It  would  be  nice  here  to  tell  every  Le- 
gionnaire or  other  veteran  who  needs  a 
house  of  his  own  just  what  he  will  be  able 
to  do  and  to  get  with  the  aid  of  this  Act. 
But  that  answer  cannot  be  supplied  you 
specifically  at  this  time  for  several  reasons 
which  I  will  take  pains  to  point  out. 

What  it  will  do  broadly  will  be  to  pro- 
vide you,  or  your  buddy  who  needs  a 
house,  with  a  (Continued  on  page  51) 
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A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE  LIKELY  TO  BE  OE  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


COST  OF  LIVING  INCREASE:  No.   1  priority 
on  the  Legion's  rehabilitation  legislative 
program  for  1948  is  an  emergency  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  compensation  and 
pensions  for  2,978,500  disabled  veterans 
of  both  World  Wars  and  dependents.   .    .  . 
Representative  George  W.   Serbacher,  Jr., 
Pennsylvania  WW2  vet,  has  introduced  the 
Legion's  bill,  H    R.4900.  Legislative 
Director  John  Thomas  Taylor  is  pressing 
for  speedy  action,  with  entire  strength 
of  organization  behind  the  measure.   .   .  . 
The  Bill  provides  for  15  percent  increase 
for  service-connected  ;  25  percent  increase 
for  totally  disabled  nonservice-connected, 
(|60  to  $75),  and  a  minimum  of  25  percent 
hike  for  widows  and  orphans  in  both  com- 
pensation and  pensions.   .   .   .  President 
Truman  signed  the  Act  granting  20  percent 
cost-of-living  boost  to  the  Indian  Wars 
veterans . 


must  be  approved  by  two  legislatures,  then 
submitted  to  the  voters  ;  thus  it  will  take 
about  two  years. 


YOUTH  ACTIVITIES:  Fully  250,000  high 
school  orators  from  47  Departments  will 
compete  in  the  Legion's  National  Oratori- 
cal Contest  this  year  ,  National  finals 
will  be  held  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  on 
April  12,  with  $8,000  in  scholarships  as 
top  prises.   .   .   .  Forty-two  Departments 
have  definitely  scheduled  Boys'  States  in 
1948,  with  possibility  of  four  more  added. 
.   o   .  The  Legion  will  emphasize  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America  Week,  April  5  to  11. 
.   .   .  With  300  graduates  in  big  league 
play,  the  Junior  Baseball  program  will 
enter  its  21st  season  this  spring.  A  full 
million  sandlot  players  is  forecast. 


OHIO  STATE  BONUS:  Applicants  for  the  Ohio 
bonus  to  WW2  vets,  payable  to  citizens  of 
at  least  one  year's  residence  who  served 
90  days  or  more  during  the  war  period,  are 
warned  that  their  original  discharge  or 
certificate  of  service  must  be  filed  with 
their  applications.  Photostats  and  at- 
tested copies  will  not  be  accepted.    .   .  . 
Application  forms  can  be  had  from  Major 
General  Chester  W.   Goble,  Director,  WW2 
Compensation  Fund,   Columbus,  Ohio,   but  the 
date  when  payments  will  start  has  not  been 
definitely  fixed. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE  DIVIDENDS:  Letters 
continue  to  come  from  WW2  vets  wanting  to 
know  the  lowdown  on  earned  NSLI  dividends. 
.   .   .  VA  advises  that  the  delay  in  payment 
results  from  a  ruling  of  a  Chicago  Federal 
Court  which,  if  finally  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  will  materially  increase 
liability  in  the  payment  of  certain  types 
of  claims.   .  .   .  The  insurance  surplus 
cannot  be  determined  as  a  basis  for  pay- 
ment of  dividends  until  a  final  decision 
is  made  in_this  case,  now  in  process 
of  appeal. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  BONUS:  The  first  payment  of 
the  Empire  State's  $400,000,000  bonus  to 
its  1,600,000  WW2  vets  was  made  January  6 
when  Governor  Dewey  handed  a  $250  check  to 
Vincent  J.   Butera,  Purple  Heart  vet  of 
Schenectady.    .   .    .  New  York  is  the  only 
State  paying  a  bonus  that  now  denies  pay- 
ment to  its  citizens  who  have  taken  post- 
war residence  in  other  places.   .    .  . 
Vigorous  protests  caused  initial  legisla- 
tive action  to  amend  the  law  by  striking 
out  the  section  requiring  residence  at 
time  of  making  application.   .   .   .  New 
Yorkers  in  exile  may  have  another  chance, 
but  it  will  take  time.   .   .   .   The  proposal 


FIELD  NOTES:  The  Nebraska  Legion  plans  to 
erect  a  $250,000  youth  building  on  the 
University  of  Nebraska  campus  at  Lincoln. 
One  purpose  is  to  house  the  Cornhusker 
Boys'  State.   .   .   .  Maine  Legion  and  the 
Gannett  newspapers  joined  in  a  campaign 
which  raised  $28,836.94  for  950  families 
made  homeless  by  forest  fires.   ...  A 
program  started  in  Montoya  y  Montoya  Post, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  to  ask  for  parole  of 
honorably  discharged  war  veterans,  first 
offenders,  to  Legion  Posts  is  attracting 
wide  attention  and  winning  favor.   .   .  . 
The  Legion  Choruses  Association  announces 
that  singing  contests  will  be  inaugurated 
as  Association  events  at  the  National, 
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Convention,  Miami,  October  18-21. 
"Straight"  singing  and  "barber-shop" 
harmonising  will  be  offered. 

NSLI  INSURANCE:  "Since  my  appointment  as 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  I  have 
had  numerous  complaints  about  the  insurance 
service  veterans  are  getting,"  said  Maj  . 
Gen.  Carl  R.  Gray,  Jr. ,  shortly  after  he 
took  office.   "I  am  determined  that  vet- 
erans shall  have  the  best  possible  insur- 
ance service."  .   .   .  General  Gray  named 
Franklin  D'Olier,   chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
a  Past  National  Commander  of  the  Legion, 
to  head  a  sub-committee  to  study  the  NSLI 
structure  and  procedures,  and  to  recommend 
action  to  correct  the  defects  and  stabi- 
lize the  service. 


HOSPITAL  RATING:  The  VA  by  amendment  to 
the  rating  schedule  has  granted  100  per- 
cent disability  ratings  during  period  of 
hospitalization  exceeding  50  days  to 
service-connected  veterans.   .   .   .  The  in- 
crease in  rating  is  terminated  on  the  day 
following  hospital  discharge  unless  ex- 
aminations determine  that  his  disability 
has  become  one  of  a  permanent  character. 

VETERANS  PREFERENCE  FOR  WIDOWED  MOTHERS: 
Public  Law  396  signed  by  the  President  on 
January  19  extends  special  job  benefits  to 
widowed  mothers  of  deceased  or  totally 
disabled  veterans.   .   .   .  This  law  grants 
the  same  preference  for  employment  and 
retention  under  Civil  Service  as  are 
granted  to  disabled  veterans  and  to  wives 
of  the  disabled  who,  because  of  the  dis- 
ability, are  the  family  breadwinners. 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  1947:  A  total  enrollment  of 
3,272,060  Legionnaires  was  recorded  at 
National  Headquarters  in  1947.   ...  A  new 
record  was  set  in  the  number  of  super- 
posts,  59  of  the  16,900  reported  2,500  or 
more  members.   .   .   .   Top  five  were  Omaha, 
18,811  ;  Leyden-Chiles-Wickersham,  Denver, 
9,948;  Memphis,  8,396;  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  8,017,  and  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  7,497. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION:  Greater  Miami  -  com- 
prising the  cities  of  Miami,  Miami  Beach 
and  Coral  Gables  -  will  be  the  scene  of 
the  30th  annual  National  Convention  on 
October  18  to  21.   ...  A  Convention 


Corporation  has  been  organized,  headed  by 
President  Joe  H.  Adams,  and  plans  are 
being  formulated  for  Miami's  greatest 
national  meeting.   .   .   .  National  Conven- 
tion Director  Edw.  McGrail  has  established 
an  office  in  the  convention  city;  address 
him  at  P.  0.   Box  5020,  Miami. 

AUTOS  FOR  DISABLED:  Ninety-nine  percent  of 
the  17,483  seriously  disabled  WW2  veterans 
who  obtained  automobiles  at  Government 
expense,  selected  passenger  cars.   .   .  . 
Vets  who  lost,  or  lost  use  of,  one  or  both 
legs  at  or  above  the  ankle  as  result  of 
service-incurred  injuries  have  until  June 
30,  1948,  to  apply  for  autos. 

GI  BILL  HOUSING:  That  the  GI  Bill  is  pro- 
ducing homes  for  vets  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  VA's  statistical  report  of  February  1. 
.   .   .  A  total  of  1,056,771  home  loans  have 
been    approved  since  the  program  started 
late  in  1944,   540,000  of  them  in  1947. 
.  .   .  The  price  tags  average  $7,300; 
though  four  of  every  10  vet-purchasers 
paid  over  $8,000,  and  one  in  20  upwards 
of  $12,000  for  their  homes.   .   .   .   The  VA 
also  finds  the  WW2  a  good  loan  risk,  in 
only  1,150  cases  have  lenders  filed  claims 
against  loan  guarantees.   .   .   .  These  loan 
guarantees  are  secured  through  the  vet- 
eran's local  b&nk  or  lending  agency. 

OLYMPIC  SKATERS:  Four  of  nine  members  of 
the  U.  S.  Olympic  speed-skating  team  were 
developed  by  the  Wenell-Powderhorn  Skating 
Club  of  Minneapolis,  sponsored  by  Lawrence 
Wenell  Post.  Wenell  Legionnaires  also 
helped  pay  the  expenses  of  the  team. 

CHIPS:  Legionnaire  C.  E.  Dentler,  88  years 
old,  is  Historian  of  Hulburt-Worsham  Post, 
Portland,  Oregon.   .   .   .  Wright  Tarbell,  26 
years  Adjutant  of  Service  Post,  Watertown, 
South  Dakota,  has  resigned,  but  will  con- 
tinue as  part-time  Service  Officer.   .   .  . 
Kathryn  Mae  Joyce  Post,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
all  nurses,  has  awarded  a  silver  life 
membership  card  to  Past  Commander  Irene 
Thompson.   .   .   .  That  leads  to  the  revela- 
tion that  the  Legion  has  192  all-women 
Posts  and  300,000  women  members.   .   .  . 
Clifford  Dunn  Post,  Bogota,  New  Jersey, 
owns  and  occupies  a  club  house  built  in 
1695.   .   .   .  Brighton,  Michigan,  Post  and 
Auxiliary  (75  members)   bought  respiratory 
equipment  and  a  special  wheel  chair  for  a 
polio  victim;  cost  $1,000. 
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If  you're  living  with  in-laws  because  of 
the  critical  housing  shortage,  or  feel  un- 
certain as  to  where  you  wish  to  settle, 
an  Klcar  home  is  the  quick  and  happy 
solution  to  your  need  for  privacy  .  .  . 
ready  to  go  anywhere  at  a  moment's 
notice!  Its  three  rooms  accommodate 
four  persons  .  .  .  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
oil  heat,  electric  hot  water  heater,  bot- 
tled gas  cook  stove,  6  cu.  ft.  Frigidaire, 
three  closets  and  numerous  storage  units. 

Low-cost  time  payment  Financing  available  through 
your  local  Blear  dealer. 

ELCAR  COACH  CORP. 

831  S.  Wabash  Ave.        Chicago  5,  III. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 
FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS 


r 


ELCAR  COACH  CORPORATION 
,  831  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois  E 
'  Please  send  free  illustrated  folder  explain-  ' 
I  inp  how  I  can  get  Top  Quality  at  Lowest  | 
■      Cost  with  an  Blear  home. 


Name. 


|       Address  _ 

L. 


City. 


 State_ 
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SOUND  OFF! 

{Continued  from  pa.se  8) 
tension"  who  has  experienced  a  stroke,  suffer- 
ing partial  paralysis  and,  at  51.  finds  his  whole 
life  picture  changed  forever,  I  know  the  urgent 
need  for  heart  research.  .  .  . 

Theron  E.  Burts 
Dublin.  Georgia 

.  .  .  You  should  he  showered  with  letters  of 
thanks.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Ervin  Burns 
Irene,  Texas 

.  .  .  I  was  one  of  the  40.000  men  in  War  Two 
who  was  stricken  with  rheumatic  fever.  .  .  . 
At  26  I'm  disahled  for  life  and  have  to  re- 
plan  my  existence  .  .  .  Never  know  when  the 
disease  will  strike  again.  ...  It  takes  articles 
like  Will  Heart  Disease  Get  You?  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  .  .  .  Thank  you  .  .  . 

John  L.  Daniel 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

.  .  .  Nothing  but  praise  for  Stearns'  article. 
...  I  take  pride  in  our  magazine  for  this 
article.  ...  I  hail  rheumatic  fever  as  a  high 
school  freshman,  two  more  attacks  in  the  army, 
and  my  fourth  put  me  in  a  VA  hospital  where 
I  now  get  around  in  a  wheel  chair  because 
of  my  badly  damaged  heart.  Now  I  am  one  of 
'he  many  hanging  on  in  hopes  someone  will 
find  a  cure.  ...  At  24  I  can't  say  that  my 
future  looks  very  bright.  .  .  . 

Vehnie  L.  Crawford 
Fairvieiv,  Oklahoma 

The  magazine  is  improving  all  the  time.  .  .  . 
Will  Heart  Disease  Get  You?  is  an  eye- 
opener  .  .  . 

AtSTIN  O'Neil 
Wellington,  Texas 

.  .  .  About  time  somebody  got  up  enough 
courage  to  print  such  an  article.  .  .  .  Other 
organizations  better  support  the  American 
Heart  Association  too.  .  .  .  Cheers  to  the 
Legion  magazine  for  the  article  and  to  the 
Legion  itself  for  donating  $50,000  .  .  . 

William  L.  McDow 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 

...  It  should  be  read  and  re-read  by  every 
Legionnaire  and  the  February  issue  should  be 
passed  on  to  non-Legionnaires  so  that  more 
attention  may  be  focused  on  this  terrible 
scourge.  .  .  . 

Jack  Gfeller 
Paradise,  California 

.  .  .  Noble  idea.  .  .  .  Everyone  should  read 
it.  .  .  .  Our  Cardiac  Clinic  where  I  work  re- 
cently started  free  checks  of  children  for  rheu- 
matic heart  symptoms.  .  .  .  Few  patients  at 
first  but  now  as  many  as  money,  time  and 
help  will  permit.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  our  American 
Legion  for  its  help.  .  .  . 

Patrici\  Manning 

North  Hollywood,  California 

.  .  .  Give  us  more  facts  (like  the  heart  article) 
that  other  magazines  refuse  to  print  or  don't 
dare  print.  .  .  . 

John  A.  Watt 
Miami,  Florida 

.  .  .  I'm  sick  in  bed  with  flu  now,  but  the 
heart  article  prompts  me  to  write.  .  .  .  For 
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once  printed  matter  on  heart  disease  has  got- 
ten out  of  the  obituary  column.  .  .  .  Legion 
is  to  be  commended  for  breaking  the  taboo. 
.  .  .  Let's  have  the  Legion  make  even  a  bigger 
crusade  against  this  monster  killer.  .  .  . 

Laird  V.  Glasscock 
Ephrata,  Washington 

.  .  .  Enlightened  me  more  than  any  article  I 
ever  read  and  believe  ii  will  open  millions  of 
other  eyes  as  it  did  mine.  .  .  .  1948  must  see 
more  contributions  than  1945  and  I  believe  it 
will.  ...  I  beg  all  Legionnaires  and  Auxiliares 
to  do  their  best.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Green 
Mineral  Wells,  Texas 

.  .  .  I'm  52  and  my  ticker  feels  OK,  but  we 
could  do  a  lot  more  to  help  those  less  for- 
tunate. .  .  .  Stearns'  article  deserves  attention 
of  every  veteran  at  once.  .  .  .  Especially  the 
part  about  rheumatic  fever  in  our  children. 
.  .  .  Let  the  Nattional  Commander  declare  a 
Heart  Month  and  let  each  Legion  Post  make 
a  free  will  offering  for  treatment  and  re- 
search. .  .  .  50^  from  everybody  would  add 
up.  .  .  . 

J.  E.  Lee 

Dallas,  Texas 

.  .  .  My  Legionnaire  husband  had  a  heart  at- 
tack three  years  ago  and  is  still  disabled. 
...  I  hope  the  whole  world  will  support  the 
American  Heart  Association.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Joe  Solomon 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 

On  Building  Your  Own  Home 

McDonald  White,  in  How  I  Built  My  Own 
Home  (February)  is  really  giving  us  good  in- 
formation. ...  I  tried  to  get  three  buildings 
put  up  for  my  used  parts  company  and  the 
figure  was  $40,000.  ...  I  finally  built  them 
myself  for  $13,500  net.  .  .  . 

O.  F.  Fuller 
W  aco,  Texas 

Like  the  author  of  How  I  Built  My  Own  Home 
I  too  was  told  "You  can't  do  it,"  and  I  proved 
them  wrong.  .  .  .  Now  we  have  a  lovely  home 
and  an  income  from  renting  the  other  half. 
...  I  would  be  happy  to  contribute  my  ex- 
periences for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may 
want  to  build  themselves.  .  .  . 

Cecil  R.  Barge 

2.52  Moultrie  St. 

San  Francisco  10,  California 

Thank  Mr.  White  for  reminding  us  some  of 
our  old-fashioned  ideas  are  just  as  sound  to- 
day as  they  were  when  this  nation  was  made. 
.  .  .  How  I  Built  My  Own  Home  was  .  .  .  chal- 
lenging .  .  .  interesting.  .  .  . 

Sherrod  Whitlock 
Sheffield,  Alabama 

It  caught  my  eye.  ...  I  showed  it  to  my  hus- 
band. ...  It  gave  him  ideas.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Case 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

.  .  .  Hats  off  to  Mr.  White.  ...  He  doesn't 
give  up  when  the  chips  are  down.  .  .  .  And 
where  single  vets  can't  do  it,  groups  of  vets 
can.  .  .  . 

Sct.  Pierre  Hardre 
State  College,  Mississippi 

The  American  Legion  Magazine 


TOaree  views  of  Legion  Service 

The  one  job  I  aspired  to  in  my  Post  was 
Service  Officer.  I've  held  it  two  years  now  and 
with  God's  help  and  the  Post's  approval  hope 
to  hold  it  many  more. 

Friends  have  urged  me  to  aim  higher,  but  I 
can  give  the  greatest  service  in  my  present 
job.  .  . 

To  fellow  Legionnaires  I  recommend  you 
investigate  the  job  of  Service  Officer.  If  you 
can  serve  I  tell  you  that  no  other  duty  will 
bring  you  the  same  joy  and  happiness  ...  or 
the  realization  of  helpfulness  to  less  fortunate 
buddies.  .  . 

John  J.  Kelley 

West  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

...  At  discharge  I  asked  for  the  Legion  to 
act  as  my  attorney  in  matters  regarding  vet- 
erans' benefits.  .  .  It  was  one  of  my  best  de- 
cisions. .  .  Got  100%  cooperation,  and  imme- 
diately joined  as  I  felt  I  should  be  a  member 
if  the  Legion  was  to  represent  me.  .  .  I  am 
glad  and  honored  to  be  a  Legionnaire,  and 
have  found  that  any  veteran  gets  the  same  co- 
operation through  the  Legion's  veterans  serv- 
ice. .  . 

H.  Q.  Ginn 
Decatur,  Georgia 

...  I  owe  my  husband's  life  to  the  Legion.  A 
month  ago  he  nearly  strangled  from  a  "30% 
disability"  on  which  we'd  tried  to  get  help  for 
years.  .  .  The  sheriff  called  the  Legion  and 
in  half  an  hour  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  hos- 
pital. .  .  In  a  VA  hospital  in  two  days.  .  . 

Mrs.  Joseph  Eberhardincer 
Flagler  Beach,  Florida 


$10©  Prize  Winner 

We  have  a  160-acre  mountain  ranch 
which  my  veteran  husband's  work  pre- 
vents us  from  improving.  We  plan  to  stock 
with  chickens,  hogs  and  cattle,  and  want  a 
disabled  vet,  (and  wife  if  he  has  one)  te 
run  the  whole  place  for  room  and  board 
and  50  percent  of  the  ranch  income.  We 
have  a  waiting  market  for  all  we  can  pro- 
duce. Later  we  can  offer  a  separate  cot- 
tage. Experience  isn't  necessary,  just  will- 
ingness to  work.  It's  pretty  rugged,  not 
very  modern,  but  it's  healthful  and  peace- 
ful and  good  down-to-earth  living.  We  are 
honest  and  sincere  and  want  to  hear  only 
from  those  who  are  genuinely  interested. 

We  are  particularly  anxious  to  reach 
some  vet  in  the  congested  areas  who  really 
wants  to  get  out  into  the  countryside,  but 
hasn't  been  able  to  get  out  on  his  own. 
We  can  give  him  a  chance  to  save  his 
money  and  get  experience  for  his  own 
place.  Everything  he  makes  for  us  he  will 
also  make  for  himself. 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Bowne 

Happy  Hunting  Ground  Ranch 

Ashland,  Oregon 


The  American  Legion  Magazine  will 
continue  to  pay  $100  each  month  for  the 
most  interesting  letter — no  more  than  150 
words  please!  Simply  address  your  letter 
to  Sound  Off  Editor,  The  American  Le- 
gion Magazine,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  New  York.  Letters  cannot  he  acknowl- 
edged. 


EVERYTHING  YOU  WANT  IN  A  SHOE  —  including 
hard-to-get  crepe  soles  —  is  in  these  two 


At  last!  Springy  crepe  soles  that  with 
stand  heat;  do  not  become  soft  or 
sticky  .  .  .  hold  their  shape.  Even 
grease  and  oil  won't  hurt 
them! . .  .  all  this  outstand- 
ing quality  at  a  fair  price 
Buy  your  pair  today! 

AND  EVERY  PAIR 


The  CAMPUS 
Style  6600 


The  CAMPUS 
Style  6610 


W.  L.  DOUGLASfSHOE   CO., BROCKTON  15,  MASS. 

Stores  in  Principal  Cities  — Good  Dealers  Everywhere 


April,  1943 


No  Time  Like 
Now  to  Get  In 

McN ess  Business 

It's  no  trick  to  make 
good  money  when  you 
use  your  car  as  a  McNess  "Store 
on  Wheels."  Farmers  buy  everything 
they  can  from  McNess  Men  because 
McNess  Products  are  tops  in  quality, 
represent  extra  values.  Attractive  busi- 
ness-getting prizes  and  premiums;  also 
money-saving  deals  to  customers  make 
selling  McNess  daily  necessities  a  snap. 

We  Supply  Capital— Start  Now! 

There's  no  better  work  anywhere.  Pays  I 

well,  permanent,  need  no  experience  to  I  

start,  and  we  supply  capital  to  help  you 
get  started  quick.  You  begin  making  money  first  day. 
Write  at  once  for  McNess  Dealer  Book.  It's  FREE. 
Tells  all  —  no  obligation.  (1 ) 

THE  McNESS  CO.,  527  Adams  St.,Freeport,  III. 


UseYour 
CAR 

to  Raise 
Your 
PAY 


fytSp&rtsmen 

LOOP 

LIGHTER 

$300 

-   Initials  SI. OO  extra 


Can  be  fastened 
to  chain,  strap  or 
cord  and  cannot  be 
dropped  or  lost. 


At  your 
dealer 


ZIPPO 
MFC.  CO. 
Dept.  L 
Bradford,  Pa. 


ALSO  DEMAND  ZIPPO  FLINTS  AND  FLUID 
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PHILLIES  PRIZE  KOOKIE 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

brought  his  powerful  shoulders  around 
in  a  tremendous  swing,  grounding  the  ball 
to  the  shortstop  for  the  last  out.  Curt 
won  his  major  league  debut  3-1,  fanning 
nine  and  allowing  only  five  hits. 

"Next  year,"  Herb  Pennock  happily  ac- 
claimed as  he  grasped  the  youngster  in 
the  locker  room,  "you're  going  to  be  the 
greatest  pitcher  in  the  league." 

Whether  Curt  will  justify  Pennock's  pre- 
diction is  something  the  next  couple  of 
months  will  indicate.  But  if  fulfilling 
promises  in  the  past  means  anything.  Curt 
looks  like  a  good  bet.  Now  he  has  a  special 
reason  for  wanting  to  make  good,  for  his 
friend  Herb  Pennock  died  suddenly  in  Feb- 
ruary with  his  faith  in  Curt  undiminished. 

Lean  and  hollow-jawed.  Simmons  does- 
n't even  know  himself  when  he  started 
throwing  a  baseball,  but,  he  says,  it  was 
the  Summer  of  1943  when  he  started 
pitching. 

Egypt  A. A.  of  Pennsylvania's  Cement 
Boro  League  was  taking  a  terrific  lacing 
from  Nazareth  one  day  that  summer,  he 
recalls,  and  the  Egypt  manager  was  kick- 
ing the  water  bucket  all  over  the  place. 
He  had  used  every  hurler  on  the  squad 
but  it  looked  as  though  nothing  short  of 
a  thunder  shower  could  stop  the  Nazareth 
slugging. 

It  was  about  the  fifth  inning  when  he 
caught  hold  of  Simmons,  his  right  fielder, 
then  a  gangling,  buck-toothed  kid  of  thir- 
teen. 

"Say  Kid,"  he  asked  him.  "did  you  ever 
pitch?" 

"Nope,"  Curt  replied  quietly. 

"Well,  go  in  and  learn!" 

The  youngster  took  the  mound,  reared 
back  awkwardly,  and  struck  out  the  first 
batsman  to  face  him.  He  breezed  through 


the  rest  of  the  game.  Egypt  was  too  far 
behind  to  win  that  day,  but  everyone  who 
saw  the  kid  throw  admitted  he  would 
make  a  pitcher. 

He  entered  Whitehall  high  school  that 
fall  and  made  the  baseball  team  the  next 
spring — as  a  right  fielder.  When  summer 
came  again,  a  gent  named  Sammy  Balliet 
who  coached  the  Coplay  Junior  American 
Legion  ball  team,  traveled  the  two  miles 
to  Egypt  to  invite  Simmons  to  join  his 
squad.  It  was  an  important  trip,  because 
the  Legion  team  opened  the  way  for  Curt's 
first  major  break. 

Simmons  played  right  field  during  the 
first  couple  of  games  but  his  strong  left 
arm  soon  caught  Sammy's  eye.  Once  when 
Coplay  needed  a  win  over  Reading  to  take 
the  district  crown.  Balliet  started  the  kid 
on  the  mound  against  the  big-city  boys. 
Curt  won  9-4.  faning  eleven  and  person- 
ally whaling  in  a  good  portion  of  his  teams 
runs. 

Despite  his  own  protests  that  he  didn't 
want  to  be  a  pitcher  because  he  didn't  bat 
often  enough.  Simmons  was  kept  on  the 
hill.  Resigned  to  his  new  task.  Curt  began 
to  practice  throwing  evenings  in  the  lot 
behind  his  home.  One  night  he  asked  an 
older  member  of  the  playground  group: 

"How  do  you  throw  a  curve  ball?" 

"Twist  it."  the  answer  came. 

He  did.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  he 
had  a  smart  curve  and  was  pitching  witli  a 
smoother  delivery. 

During  the  next  two  years,  Simmons  set 
the  town  talking  and  major  league  scouts 
flocking.  Curt  led  the  Coplay  Legion  team 
to  two  straight  Pennsylvania  champion- 
ships, pitched  his  high  school  nine  to  two 
district  crowns,  tossed  three  no-hitters,  and 
averaged  about  17  strikeouts  a  game. 

On  Aug.  11.  1915.  Curt  got  his  first 
break — an  invitation  to  play  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  All-Star  game  at  Shibe  Park, 


Philadelphia.  Herb  Pennock  and  Cy  Mor- 
gan, Phillie  scout,  watched  from  the  stands 
as  Curt  pitched  three  innings,  fanning  sev- 
en and  forcing  the  other  two  batters  to 
pop  up.  Their  eyes 'glistened. 

A  few  days  later,  Curt  was  playing  in 
Esquire's  National  All-Star  game.  The 
Egypt  youth's  pitching  and  hitting — his 
triple  in  the  ninth  enabled  his  team  to  tie 
and  win — brought  him  enough  votes  to  be 
selected  as  Esquire's  AU-American  Boy 
for  1945  by  a  committee  headed  by  Ty 
Cobb  and  Babe  Ruth. 

Several  major  league  scouts  came  run- 
ning with  contracts  in  the  next  couple  of 
days  but  Curt  turned  them  down  and  de- 
cided to  finish  high  school.  His  father. 
Larry,  an  electrical  shop  worker,  and 
Balliet  helped  him  make  the  decision. 

Unaffected  by  his  newly-won  glory,  Curt 
returned  home  and  continued  his  work  on 
the  sandlot  with  the  neighborhood  kids. 
He  threw  and  batted  every  afternoon  after 
school  and  at  times  drew  stern  warnings 
from  his  father  for  missing  supper. 

Neither  Pennock  nor  the  Phillies'  Presi- 
dent, Robert  R.  M.  Carpenter,  forgot  the 
kid  even  though  they  knew  that  they  could 
not.  under  the  new  major  league  law,  get 
his  name  to  a  contract  until  he  graduated 
from  high  school  two  years  later. 

As  graduation  time  neared.  the  Phillies 
thought  they  would  like  another  look  at 
the  youngster.  On  June  2.  1947,  they 
brought  their  entire  team  up  for  an  ex- 
hibition game.  Pennock  and  Carpenter 
came  too  and  took  seats  behind  the  back- 
stop. Elsewhere  in  the  crowd  were  at  least 
nine  other  major  league  representatives. 

Five  thousand  people  tied  up  traffic 
through  Egypt's  main  street  that  afternoon 
to  get  into  the  800-capacity  ball  park.  Few 
of  those  who  were  able  to  get  in  will  prob- 
ably ever  forget  the  sight  of  the  nervous 
high  school  senior  taking  the  mound 
against  the  major  leaguers,  several  of  them 
his  boyhood  idols. 

The  crowd  came  to  its  feet  as  Curt 
struck  out  Albright,  the  first  man  to  face 
him.  Gilbert,  next  up.  popped  to  short, 
and  when  Del  Ennis  went  down  on  three 
swinging  strikes,  the  fans  put  up  a  cheer 
louder  than  the  little  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
town  had  ever  heard  before. 

The  next  two  hours  proved  what  Pen- 
nock had  suspected  all  along.  Curt  per- 
mitted only  five  hits  and  struck  out  twelve. 
Star  outfielder  Del  Ennis  was  twice  a  strike 
out  victim,  and  when  Schoolboy  Rowe,  the 
Phillie  pitcher  who  was  also  one  of  their 
best  pinch  hitters,  came  into  the  game  in 
the  ninth,  he  struck  out  too. 

The  Phillies  were  thoroughly  humiliated. 
The  game  ended  in  a  4-4  tie.  luckily  for  the 
Blue  Jays  who  capitalized  on  five  Egypt 
errors. 

Simmons  graduated  an  honor  student 
from  Whitehall  four  days  later.  A  deluge 
of  major  league  offers  followed,  but  it  came 
as  a   surprise  to  no  one  when  the  All- 
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American  Boy,  accompanied  by  his  father, 
mother  and  sister,  left  the  following  Tues- 
day to  put  his  name  on  a  Phillie  contract 
for  an  estimated  $40,000,  the  largest  bonus 
paid  a  rookie  since  Dick  Wakefield  signed 
with  the  Tigers. 

Curt  was  sent  to  the  Phillie-owned  Wil- 
mington club  to  finish  out  the  season.  His 
spectacular  hurling  soon  made  the  team  a 
championship  contender  and  his  two  wins 
in  the  post-season  playoffs  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  Wilmington  victory. 


"Noiv  you  call  my  boss  and 
tell  him  I'm  sick!" 


AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


One  of  Curt's  triumphs  during  the  regu- 
lar season  was  a  1-0  win  over  the  league- 
leading  Allentown  Cardinals  from  whose 
territory  the  Phillies  had  signed  him.  Near- 
ly all  of  Egypt  made  the  five-mile  trip  to 
watch  their  local  boy  give  the  Allentown 
team  only  three  scratch  hits. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  Wilmington 
was  but  a  stopover  for  this  season  when 
Curt  is  slated  for  regular  turns  on  the 
Phillie  mound. 

At  spring  training  this  year,  Curt  is 
being  groomed  carefully  by  Phillie  coach- 
es. No  one  knows  better  than  Curt  that  he 
is  now  wearing  man's  pants.  His  once  slim 
frame  has  filled  out  to  a  smooth  180 
pounds  and  he  stands  six  feet  in  his  stock- 
ing feet.  Slow  speaking  and  never  boast- 
ful, Curt  already  has  the  temperament  of 
a  big-league  ball  player. 

Perhaps  what  this  season  holds  in  store 
for  the  18-year-old  youngster  can  best  be 
forecast  by  a  remark  the  late  Herb  Pennock 
made  at  a  post-season  banquet  last  fall. 

"Simmons  is  going  to  pitch  regularly 
in  "48  even  if  he  loses  25  games,"  Pennock 
declared.  Everyone  around  the  banquet 
table  smiled.  They  knew  it  was  an  easy 
assertion  to  make,  because  Curt  hadn't 
lost  25  games  in  his  whole  life.     the  end 


Advertisement 


From  where  I  sit 
£y  Joe  Marsh 


Do  You  Have 
Noisy  Neighbors? 

A  lot  of  the  neighbors  were  suddenly 
annoyed  recently  by  Jeb  Crowell's 
hammering  at  night.  Jeb  was  bu  ilding 
himself  a  new  front  porch — and  the 
only  time  that  he  could  find  to  give  to 
it  was  after  sundown. 

Finally  we  decided  the  best  thing 
to  do  was  all  pitch  in  and  help — and 
get  the  carpentry  over  with  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  did.  Finished  the  porch 
next  evening — and  Jeb  gratefully 
treated  us  to  ice  cold  beer  and  cider. 

From  where  I  sit,  that's  what  being 
a  good  neighbor  means.  Instead  of 
complaining  about  the  other  fellow's 
habits,  try  to  understand  and  share 
his  interests. 

So  if  my  practising  on  the  flute  an- 
noys you,  why  simply  come  on  over, 
neighbor,  with  your  fiddle  or  guitar 
and  join  me!  Maybe  it  will  end  up  in 
our  knowing  and  appreciating  one  an- 
other better  ...  in  an  evening  of  good 
fellowship.  And  I'll  promise  to  provide 
the  beer  that  goes  with  evenings  of 
good  fellowship! 


April,  1948 
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MEET  THE  COMMANDER 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

with  the  class  of  1915.  It  was  his  dream  to 
go  to  Dartmouth  College.  He  had  applied 
and  had  been  accepted,  but  his  funds  were 
short,  and  he  decided  to  stay  out  of  school 
and  work  a  year  in  order  to  get  up  some 
financial  momentum  for  working  his  way 
through. 

Unafraid  of  labor,  he  went  to  work  as  a 
job-press  hand  in  the  huge  local  Amoskeag 
Mills,  and  he  was  hard  at  this  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1916  when  the  trouble  broke  out 
along  the  Mexican  border.  The  local  Na- 
tional Guard  was  going.  It  asked  for  volun- 
teers. Young  O'Neil,  barely  past  the  age 
limit,  figured  his  country's  call  took  pri- 
ority over  his  personal  plans,  so  he  stowed 
his  dreams  of  a  college  education  and  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  First  New  Hamp- 
shire Infantry.  In  his  life  story,  this  is  an 
important  milestone.  It  marked  his  first 
contact  with  the  uniform.  He  has  never 
broken  that  contact  since.  That's  what  the 
Manchester  people  mean  when  they  say 
they  aren't  sure  that  Jimmy's  master  story 
isn't  that  of  his  life  in  the  uniforms  of  ac- 
tive service  and  in  the  Legion.  He's  been 
in  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  ever  since. 

Sketching  it  hastily,  Jimmy  spent  some 
eight  months  on  the  Border  with  the  New 
Hampshire  militia,  returned  with  it,  was 
mustered  out  in  the  Spring  of  1917,  but 
with  the  First  World  War  making  up,  he 
promptly  re-enlisted,  recruited  for,  trained 
with,  and  finally,  in  the  fall  of  '17,  went 
across  with  the  outfit  that  by  then  had 
been  designated  as  the  First  Army  Head- 
quarters Regiment. 

In  France,  he  served  19  months  as  a 
doughboy,  moving  upward  through  all 
ranks  from  Private  to  Regimental  Sergeant 
Major.  Commissioned  in  the  summer  of  '18, 
he  returned  to  this  country  with  his  outfit 
in  September  of  1919,  and  was  mustered 
back  into  civilian  life. 

Now  he  was  a  veteran,  a  young  man  of 
21,  with  a  high  school  education,  a  few 
months'  experience  as  a  mill  hand,  and 
three  years  of  soldiering  as  his  sole  sur- 
face qualifications  for  civilian  employment. 
Those,  however,  did  not  chance  to  be  all. 
Like  many  a  G.I.  of  this  war  just  past,  and 
like  many  a  man  in  the  services  at  the  mo- 
ment, young  O'Neil  had  received  incidental 
experience  during  his  duty  that  interested 
him  in,  and  qualified  him  for,  specialized 
lines  of  civilian  employment. 

In  O'Ncil's  case,  he'd  had  some  experi- 
ence with  army  publications  of  various 
sorts,  and  this  caused  him  to  decide  that 
he'd  like  to  try  the  newspaper  business. 

He  therefore  applied  for  and  procured 
a  position  as  reporter  on  a  local  paper,  the 
Manchester  Mirror.  This  began  one  of  his 
several  success  stories,  because  Jimmy 
O'Neil  became  a  fine,  a  successful,  and 
even  a  regionally  famous  newspaper  man. 
He  could,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  one  today. 


He  knows  every  phase  of  the  writing,  and 
editing  end  of  the  business. 

His  career  in  journalism  covered  ap- 
proximately the  next  14  years.  Again,  as 
in  the  Army,  he  went  up  through  the 
grades,  being,  in  turn,  cub,  reporter,  sports 
editor,  make-up  editor  and  assistant  city 
editor.  All  this  was  on  the  Mirror,  but 
then  in  1925  he  switched  to  the  late  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox's  Man- 
chester Union,  the  city's  big  paper,  to  be- 
come, in  turn,  again  feature  writer,  feature 
editor,  state  editor  and,  finally,  city  editor. 

Through  all  this,  he  became  an  impor- 
tant young  man  in  the  community  and  in 
the  councils  of  the  state.  He  had  likewise, 
in  1925,  married  a  local  miss  named 
Edythe  Reid  Graf,  and  had  become,  in 
time,  the  father  of  two  fine  sons,  one  of 
whom,  Kenneth  is  now  a  Navy  combat  air 
crew  veteran  of  World  War  II,  and  the 
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other,  James  Russell,  is  finishing  high 
school. 

The  O'Neil  newspaper  career  came  to  a 
sudden  climax,  and  an  important  decision 
in  the  year  1934.  The  late  John  G.  Winant, 
later  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  was 
the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  then.  He 
sent  for  City  Editor  O'Neil,  told  him  the 
State  needed  his  services  and  asked  him  to 
accept  the  newly-created  post  of  State 
Labor  Commissioner.  Jimmy  had  never  had 
any  yearning  for  politics,  and  tried  to  say 
so.  The  Governor  declined  to  accept  the 
refusal  and  asked  him  to  go  back  to  Man- 
chester and  think  it  over. 

Back  in  Manchester,  however,  the  har- 
ried young  newspaperman  found  word  that 
the  local  and  elderly  Chief  of  Police  want- 
ed to  see  him.  This  Chief,  Michael  J. 
Healy,  then  approaching  80,  was  one  of 
New  England's  oldest  and  most  famous 
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enforcement  officers.  His  handling  of  his 
men,  and  general  preservation  of  order  in 
the  great  and  bitter  Amoskeag  strike  of 
many  years  before,  had  gained  him  fame 
the  years  hadn't  dimmed.  He  was  growing 
old,  very  old,  and  he  evidently  was  think- 
ing about  the  future  of  the  city. 

O'Neil  naturally  thought  the  old  man 
wanted  to  see  him  about  a  story. 

"Jimmy,"  said  the  old  Chief,  without  any 
preliminaries,  "I  want  you  to  join  the  Po- 
lice Department.  I  need  you.  The  city 
needs  you.  Nobody's  got  the  hold  on  the 
kids  that  you  have.  We've  got  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  kids.  These  new-fangled 
people  call  it  'juvenile  delinquency.'  We've 
always  known  it  as  plain  deviltry.  We've 
always  had  it,  and  maybe  always  will,  but 
there's  no  man  in  this  town  that  the  kids 
will  listen  to  more  than  you.  Ever  since 
you  were  a  kid  sports  editor  around  here, 
you've  promoted  their  baseball,  their  play- 
grounds, you've  rooted  for  their  football 
learns.  ...  I  want  you  to  come  on  the 
force  as  my  assistant,  and,  you  might  say, 
my  first  sergeant." 

Jimmy  thanked  the  Governor,  but  took 
the  police  job.  That's  how,  and  why,  he  be- 
came a  cop.  The  venerable  and  venerated 
Chief  Healy  died  three  years  later.  Jimmy 
succeeded  him  as  Chief.  There  were  vet- 
erans on  the  force  who'd  been  on  it  many 
years.  Some  had  tangled  with  O'Neil  on 
stories  in  his  newspaper  days.  Jimmy 
O'Neil  never  smoked  or  drank  in  his  life, 
but  he's  no  priss  upon  the  subject,  and 
plenty  of  his  friends  do  both.  One  of  these 
friends  had  been  handled  pretty  roughly 
by  one  of  the  veteran  officers  trying  to  quiet 
a  drinking  party  in  a  hotel  room  shortly 
before  O'Neil  joined  the  department. 
O'Neil  wasn't  on  the  party,  but  he'd  walked 
in  on  the  finale  and  had  taken  his  friend's 
side  against  the  officer. 

With  this  sort  of  background,  you  might 
expect  trouble  when  an  outsider  was  sud- 
denly made  chief  over  men  who  had  served 
for  many  years,  and  some  of  whom  weren't 
beyond  hoping  for  the  job  themselves. 
Some  of  the  men  still  on  the  force  told  me 
they  expected  trouble.  One  was  the  man 
who  had  slugged  O'Neil's  friend. 

Instead,  the  new  Chief  asked  their  co- 
operation, and  he  promised  them  his.  To 
the  man  who'd  slugged  his  friend,  and  who 
fully  expected  to  be  fired,  he  went  over 
and  stuck  out  his  hand.  And,  not  because 
of  the  trouble,  but  because  the  man  de- 
served it,  O'Neil  promoted  him. 

The  Manchester  Police  Department  is 
today  probably  the  finest  and  most  effi- 
ciently run  force  of  its  size  in  the  entire 
United  States.  Those  aren't  my  words. 
They're  the  official  findings  of  the  National 
Association  of  Police  Chiefs,  who  have 
cited  the  Manchester  department  as  a  mod- 
el for  cities  of  its  size,  both  as  an  enforce- 
ment and  a  preventive  agency.  Certainly 
none  can  be  physically  cleaner.  Every 
prowl  car  shines.  The  sheets  and  blankets 
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in  the  ambulances  are  immaculate.  Noth- 
ing in  the  Army  is  cleaner,  nor  more  or- 
derly than  the  police  garage.  The  uniforms 
shine.  That's  Jimmy  O'Neil. 

Incidentally,  ever  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
vacancies  on  the  Manchester  police  force 
are  filled  with  nothing  but  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  That  again  is  Jimmy  O'Neil. 

With  World  War  II,  the  new  National 
Commander  tried  in  every  possible  way  to 


Dog  Tags 

Ex  GIs,  it  seems,  are  just  as  ingenious 
as  they  were  when  they  were  GIs. 

At  a  housing  project  at  Minneapolis 
parents  were  having  a  hard  time  keeping 
track  of  their  some  600  children.  They 
were  always  wandering  off  and  getting 
lost  or  something. 

A  couple  of  vets,  Jack  K.  Hartman  and 
James  M.  O'Hara,  solved  the  problem —  i 
and  are  making  a  little  money  too.  5 

They're  selling  army-type  dog  tags  at  25  / 
cents  each,  which  give  the  child's  name  ? 
and  address,  and  are  to  be  hung  around  ) 
his  neck.  By  Harold  Heifer  \ 


get  back  into  active  service.  He  passed  all 
the  requirements,  including  the  physical, 
but  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  told  him 
they  had,  or  could  get,  plenty  of  officers, 
but  could  not  get  civilian  consultants  such 
as  O'Neil,  and  that  he  would  be  of  greater 
service  to  his  country  in  that  capacity.  For 
the  stature  of  the  man  had  continued  to 
grow,  in  ways  that  had  reached  as  far  as 
Washington. 

Both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  began  to 
use  him  on  highly  important  and  likewise 
highly  confidential  missions,  some  of  which 
are  still  top  secret.  He  was  away  from 
Manchester  for  weeks  at  a  time,  nobody 
knew  where  or  what,  until  1945,  when  his 
friend,  likewise  a  Manchester  citizen, 
John  L.  Sullivan,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  but  then  Assistant  Secretary  for  Air, 
sent  him  into  the  Pacific  as  his  special  as- 
sistant. This  was  active  service  at  last,  and 
O'Neil  was  with  the  Third  Fleet  and  the 
invasion  forces  when  the  initial  strike  was 
made  on  Japan.  He  went  in  with  the 
forces  when  Japan  was  occupied. 

He  is  one  of  the  very  few  living  Ameri- 
cans to  hold  World  War  II  decorations 
from  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  came  national 
honor  and  national  responsibility.  Presi- 
dent Truman  summoned  the  Manchester 
police  chief  to  Washington  and  appointed 
him  to  the  Presidential  three-man  amnesty 
board  to  review  the  cases  of  the  16.000  al- 
leged violators  of  the  Selective  Service 
Law.  The  other  two  members  were  Owen 
J.  Roberts,  former  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court,  and  Willis  Smith,  former 
President  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  list  what 
might  be  called  the  civilian  achievements 
of  Jimmy  O'Neil,  his  contributions  to  rec- 
reation, aviation,  city  planning,  law  en- 
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*4ilSbu1fiBender 

IT'S  NfW       IT'S  LIVELY 
IT'S  LIGHT 


"Action  you've  never  experienced  be- 
fore in  a  rod,"  is  what  experienced 
anglers  say  about  the  South  Bender.  It 
adds  a  new  thrill  to  bait  casting.  Con- 
trolled flexibility  produces  a  live  sup- 
pleness that  gives  just  the  right  whip 
for  perfect,  effortless  casting. 

The  solid  tip  is  machined  from  a  new, 
high-strength  metal  alloy  .  .  .  and  it 
weighs  only  YA  ounces.  Foolproof  reel 
and  tip  locking  device.  Maroon  trim. 
Length  4  feet,  11  inches.  §15. 


PERFSCTOSENO 
REEL 

No  thumbing  —  no 
backlashes.  Makes 
casting  effortless 
and  a  rc;il  pleasure. 
Precision-built.  $10, 
$11,  ami  $13.50. 


NO.  973 
BASS-ORENO 

Famous  fish-getter. 
World's  greatest  — 
and  most  imitated  — 
bait.  $1.10.  Also  4 
smaller  sizes,  65^  to 
9«t each. 


BLACK-ORENO  LINE 

The  line  yon  can  trust. 
World-famous  bait  easting 
line  braided  of  nylon.  $1.35 
to  S2.50  per  SO  yard  spool. 
Silk  slightly  higher. 


FREE!  NEW  '48  BOOK  ON  FISHING 

"Fishing  —  What  Tackle  and  When" 
shows  South  Bend  and  Orcno  fishing 
tackle.  Color  pictures  of  fishes.  Fly  and 
bait  casting  instructions.  Every  fisher- 
man needs  a  copy.  Write  for  your  copy 
today.  A  post  card  gets  it.  Sent  FREE! 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  COMPANY 
S55  HIGH    ST.,    SOUTH    BEND   23,  INO. 


COMRADES 

Operate  Our 

'MOBILE  PAINT 


In  Your 


SYSTEM 

Community 


No  Experience  or  Capital  Needed 

WE  TRAIN  YOU  TO  GET  STARTED  IN  THIS 
GOOD-PAYING  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 

Be  your  own  boss.  Earn  a 
good,  steady  income  every 
week.  We'll  show  you  how, 
and  see  to  it  that  you  suc- 
.  This  is  no  bunk,  com- 
rades. We  are  offering 
you  a  straight  business 
proposition  —  an  oppor- 
tunity that  comes  once 
in  a  lifetime.   Get  the 
full  details- write  to 
Kir  ruamsHto  Dept.  B-l 


STANDARD  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

EVANSVILLE  4,  INDIANA 


B  \  H  (i  Q     Calling  All  Legion  Posts 

i  %  ¥TTvi:ii:[ci»B 

—   '     *  with  our  patented  "ALL 

Q  <     D  (  IN    ONE"    Finger  Tip 

f\  *  V  ft  Bingo  Card. 

A  Wrife   today  for  Free 

"*<       Samples  6  Catalogue 

•''  M   REGAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

*  3714  Irving  Park  Road.  Chicago  IS.  IN 
MFRS.  OF  ELECTRIC  BINGO  BLOWER-FLASHBOARO 


I  LEGIONS  •  WOMEN'S  CLUBS  •  CHURCHES  •  SOCIETIES 


EARN 


100  CASH 


plus  24  WOOD 
CARD  TABLES 


Dlhing  to  pay.  More  than  1000  croups 
nique  money -making  plan.  For  details, 
itc  r.  w  M  vrnrits  Pent.  XL.  Ml  Ephraim.N. J, 


Can  a  Man  My  Age  Become  A 

Hotel  Executive 

Even  Though  He  Has  No 
Previous  Hotel  Experience? 

Would  you  like  lo  step  into  a  well-paid  position  as  Hotel. 
Club,  Restaurant  or  Inn  Manager,  Purchasing  Agent,  Social 
Director,  Assistant  Manager?  Would  yon  like  to  be  able  lo 
look  forward  happily  to  the  future?  The  success  of  Lewis 
graduates  from  18  to  00  PBOVES  you  can — though  you  never 
had  a  minute's  experience  in  hotel  work. 

Nelson  Davis,  Newspaper  Route 
Man,  Now  Assistant  Manager, 
Knew  Nothing  About  Hotel  Work 


"I  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but 
hard  monotonous  work,  long  hours,  poor 
pay.  Then  I  answered  a  Lewis  advertise- 
ment and  shortly  afterwards  enrolled. 
Soon  after  graduation,  the  Lewis  School 
phued  me  in  a  tine  Pennsylvania  hotel. 
Later  the  manager  asked  me  to  go  to  Miami  to  take  a 
similar  position.  Now  Assistant  Manager.  Lewis  Training 
did  it  all." 

Step  Into  a  Well-Pa. d  Hotel  Position 
FREE  Book  Gives  Fascinating  Facts 
Our  FRKK  Book,  "Your  Big  Opportunity,"  explains  how 
you  can  qualify  for  a  well-paid  position  at  home,  in  leisure 
time.  It  tells  how  you  are  registered  FREE  of  extra  cost  in 
the  Lewis  National  Placement  Service;  shows  how  you  can 
he  a  Lewis  Certified  Kmployee — certified  to  "make  good" 
when  placed  In  a  position.  Mail  the  coupon  NOW! 

Course  approved  for  Veterans'  Training. 
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TEAR 


Lewis  Hotel  Training  School 
Room  ND-4724.  Washington  7.  D.  C. 

Send  me  the  Free  Book,  "Your  Big  Opportunity."  ■ 
without  obligation.  I  wish  to  know  how  to  Qualify  fl 
for  a  well-paid  position  at  home.  In  my  leisure  time,  a 


Name  .  . 
Address 


■  City  Zone     .  State  5 

■  □  Check  here  If  eligible  under  (5.1.   Hill  of  Bights  ! 

.............  ....a:........? 


forcemcnt,  juvenile  delinquency,  local,  re- 
gional and  national,  the  myriad  other 
things  which,  as  above,  cause  the  people 
of  his  City  and  State  to  regard  him  as  an 
outstanding  civic  leader  who  chances  to  be 
a  police  chief,  and  who  looks  about  as 
much  like  one  as  a  Hollywood  juvenile. 

I'm  not  going  to  do  it  because  I  haven't 
yet  mentioned  his  life  in  the  Legion,  and 
rather  than  risk  crowding  everything  else 
out  of  the  magazine,  I  shall  merely  say 
that  he's  been  a  member  of  the  Legion  ever 
since  there  was  one,  and  then  list  the  com- 
mittees on  which  he  has  served.  They  are, 
and  note  them  well  in  terms  of  these  times: 
Chairman,  National  Americanism  Commis- 
sion, three  years;  vice  chairman,  five 
years;  member,  13  years.  Chairman, 
Guenther  Fund,  administered  jointly  by 
The  American  Legion  and  the  authorities 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  to 
assist  qualified  applicants  to  gain  prepara- 
tory education  fitting  them  for  admission 
to  West  Point. 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  of  the  Le- 
gion's Americanism  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  whose 
war  time  activities  were  varied  and  vital. 
Chairman,  the  Legion's  Recreation  and 
Sports  Development  Committee  which  did 
much  to  improve  the  physical  well  being  of 
enlistees  and  inductees.  Member,  American 
Legion  Liaison  Committee  with  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  designed  to 
improve  teaching  standards  and  better 
working  conditions  for  teachers. 

Member,  War  Orphans  Scholarships 
Committee,  three  years.  Member,  Rosen- 
stiel  Committee,  which  awards  a  cash  prize 
of  $1000  annually  to  the  Legionnaire 
deemed  to  have  rendered  the  most  unselfish 
service  to  his  community.  Member,  Hearst 
Committee,  which  awards  a  trophy  each 
year  to  the  Department  with  the  best  rec- 
ord in  the  field  of  Americanism. 

Charter  member  of  the  Legion  and 
founding  member  of  Manchester's  Henry 
J.  Sweeney  Post  No.  2.  Past  Chairman. 
State  Department  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Rehabilitation,  Public  Affairs, 
Resolutions,  Accident  Prevention,  Aero- 
nautics and  Public  Relations.  Past  Vice 
and  Chairman  and  Past  Member  of  prac- 
tically all  other  committees.  Delegate  from 
the  Department  of  New  Hampshire  to  the 
past  21  national  conventions,  where,  be- 
cause of  his  extensive  experience  in  the 
fields  of  publishing,  aeronautics  and  law 
enforcement,  he  has  personally  written 
many  of  the  resolutions  and  mandates 
that  are  Legion  and  national  history. 

American  Legion  Junior  Baseball,  pos- 
sibly the  greatest  of  all  the  sports  stories, 
is  another  story  of  Jimmy  O'Neil.  It  isn't 
all  O'Neil,  but  a  whopping  part  of  it  is. 
Dan  Sowers  and  Col.  Frank  McCormick, 
Director  of  Athletics  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  started  the  Legion's  foremost 
youth  program  in  1926.  but  they  found  in 
O'Neil  an  early  helper  and  wheel  horse. 


When  the  big  leagues  withdrew  their 
support  in  1933,  O'Neil  helped  with  the 
solicitation  of  funds  from  private  individ- 
uals. It  was  he  who  made  the  original  con- 
tact with  the  Ford  Motor  Company  which 
now  sponsors  the  activity  to  the  sum  of  ap- 
proximately a  million  dollars  a  year.  Last 
summer  800.000  took  part.  The  outlook  is 
for  a  million  by  1949.  More  than  25,000 
teams  are  expected  to  be  in  action  this 
summer.  Since  1926,  more  than  5,000,000 
boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  have 
played  American  Legion  Junior  Baseball. 
It's  a  matter  of  record  that  8600  of  these 


"Will  you  excuse  me,  Mr.  Cummins, 
I  must  help  the  little  woman 
with  the  dishes!" 
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youngsters  have  won  athletic  scholarships 
in  colleges  and  universities,  and  it's  esti- 
mated that  25  percent  of  the  current  major 
league   players   played   Legion  baseball. 

There's  much  more,  but  this,  at  least, 
sketches  the  background,  the  unusually 
broad  and  practical  background,  of  the 
man  who  leads  the  mightiest  force  of  vet- 
erans on  earth  in  what  may  be  the  crucial 
year  of  civilization.  Jimmy  O'Neil  is  quiet, 
modest,  he  seeks  no  credit  and  he  takes 
no  bows.  Don't,  however,  let  the  smiling 
and  personable  exterior  fool  you.  The  man 
is  utterly  fearless,  he  has  a  mind  like  a 
steel  trap,  and  he'll  fight  to  the  death  for 
what  he  believes  to  be  right. 

Among  the  things  he  believes  to  be 
right  are  The  American  Legion  and  the 
American  concept  of  democracy.  It  seems 
especially  fitting  that  he  should  move  to 
the  front  at  this  time,  because  during  his 
entire  Legion  career  he's  been  fighting 
threats  of  communism  and  other  forms  of 
subversion  with  positive  Americanism  of 
the  Legion  sort,  before  committees  of  Con- 
gress, on  radio  forums  and  elsewhere. 

Jimmy  O'Neil  has  never  hesitated  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  Neither  will  the 
Legion  under  his  leadership.  At  a  time 
when  this  harassed  world  is  crying  for  law 
and  order,  the  Legion,  at  least,  is  led  by  a 
specialist  in  both,  and  the  Legion  can  show 
the  world  the  way.  the  end 
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ful  —  nothing  more  flavorful  —  than  the  superh  pre-war  equality 
of  Seagram  s  7  Crown  .  .  .  Seagram  s  finest  American  whiskey. 


0^  Seagrams 

SEAGRAM'S  7  CROWN.  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86.8  proof.  65%  grain  neutral  spirits,  seagram  distillers  corporation,  chrysler  building,  new  york 


WRITE  HOLLYWOOD 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

Since  then  Hollywood  has  announced  it  is 
withdrawing  such  films.  It  would  seem  to 
be  in  order  for  us  to  let  the  movie  indus- 
try know  we  favor  this  step. 

We  have  called,  too,  for  more  films 
showing  this  country  for  what  it  really  is. 
and  the  things  that  made  it  great.  When 
such  films  make  their  appearance  let  the 
producers  know  that  you  like  them.  Write 
Hollywood.  Tell  the  people  making  such 
films  that  you  want  more  like  them.  Pro- 
ducers are  no  different  from  other  people. 
When  they  do  something  commendable 
they  like  to  be  told  about  it.  So  make 
your  wishes  known.  Your  letters  can  do 
more  than  you  might  think. 

*       *  * 

One  story  has  it  that  a  talent  scout  dis- 
covered Jim  Davis  in  a  Hollywood  gym. 
The  scout,  so  the  story  goes,  was  im- 
pressed with  Jim's  195  pounds,  6  feet  3. 
black  hair,  blue  eyes  and  hardy  looks. 
It  isn't  true.  Actually,  after  trying  his 
hand  laying  tile  and  crushing  rock  in 
Missouri,  Jim  got  a  job  as  an  oil  salesman 
in  California,  saw  money  possibilities  in 
acting,  found  an  agent,  sold  himself  as  a 
potential  actor,  chucked  the  oil  job  and 
went  to  a  dramatic  school. 

His  first  test  was  at  M-G-M  and  was 
successful.  But  before  he  got  a  chance  be- 
fore the  cameras,  the  war  was  raging 
and  Jim  found  himself  an  Apprentice 
Seaman  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  That 
settled  the  acting  career  for  two  and  a 
half  years  while  Jim  served  on  the  LST 
766  in  the  Pacific. 

Upon  his  discharge  in  June,  1945.  as  a 
sea.  lc,  Jim  returned  to  Metro  and  ap- 
peared as  the  villain  in  The  Romance  of 
Rosy  Ridge  with  Van  Johnson,  and  then 
moved  over  to  Republic  to  appear  as  the 


outlaw  in  The  Fabulous  Texan.  Last  Sep- 
tember Warner  Bros,  saw  his  stellar  possi- 
bilities and  gave  him  the  lead  role  opposite 
Bette  Davis  in  Winter  Meeting,  a  film 
completed  in  January  and  to  be  released 
within  a  few  months. 

Jim  was  born  in  Dearborn,  Missouri, 
a  town  of  500  people  near  Kansas  City, 
and  where  his  father  was  a  mortician,  on 
August  26.  1915.  After  finishing  high 
school  in  Dearborn,  he  attended  William 
Jewell  College  near  his  home.  He  is  un- 
married, a  fishing  and  hunting  fiend,  and 
plays  the  piano  well. 

In  the  forthcoming  Winter  Meeting,  Jim 
plays  the  role  of  a  Navy  war  hero,  serving 
as  a  sub  captain. 

*  *  * 

Anything  for  a  good  camera  shot! 
Badly  scratched  and  bleeding  from  a  se- 
vere cut  over  his  eye  received  while  riding 
through  the  woods.  Charles  Starrett.  mak- 
ing Whirlwind  Raiders  for  Columbia,  was 
about  to  be  treated  when  Director  Vernon 
Keays  screamed:  "Wait  until  we  get  a 
closeup."  Starrett  protested  that  the  blood 
and  cuts  weren't  in  the  script.  "Forget 
that.'"  said  Keays.  "We'll  shoot  it  and  write 
in  a  reason  afterwards." 

*  *  * 

A  deal  is  cooking  to  star  Kate  Smith 
in  remakes  of  some  of  the  late  Marie 
Dressler's  comedies.  .  .  .  Adolphe  Menjou's 
book.  It  Took  Nine  Tailors,  with  a  fore- 
word by  Clark  Gable  is  off  the  McGraw- 
Hill  presses.  .  .  .  This  year's  popcorn 
crop  is  70  percent  below  last  year's.  .  .  . 
Van  Johnson  reports  a  new  menace  from 
the  autograph  crowd.  They  are  now  steal- 
ing registration  cards  from  automobiles 
owned  by  the  stars.  In  California  regis- 
tration cards  are  strapped  to  the  steering 
column.  .  .  .  Edward  Arnold  is  Holly- 
wood's top  man  when  it  comes  to  raising 


money  for  charity.  .  .  .  Victor  Mature 
helped  out  ex-GI  Bud  Evans  and  wife  by 
renting  them  tlie  top  floor  of  his  garage. 
Then  the  city  said  his  place  did  not  meet 
building  codes  and  ordered  the  Evans  fam- 
ily to  leave,  ordered  Mature  into  court 
when  he  ignored  the  order  to  vacate  the 
place.  .  .  .  Disney  is  through  using  live 
characters  a  la  Fun  and  Fancy  Free.  .  .  . 

*       *  * 

In  and  around  Hollywood  are  a  multi- 
tude of  firms  specializing  in  selling  or 
renting  props.  Fritz  Dickie,  for  instance,  is 
proprietor  of  Stembridge  Gun  Rentals 
which  caters  only  to  studios,  and  has  so 
many  firearms  that  during  the  war  they 
were  borrowed  by  civilian  defense  authori- 
ties for  guarding  Los  Angeles  harbor.  He 
can  supply  any  type  of  firearm  made  from 
the  beginning  of  history  to  the  present 
day.  Not  only  American  firearms,  but  those 
of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

The  World  Jungle  Compound  could 
start  a  circus  tomorrow  but  finds  it  more 
profitable  to  rent.  It  has  almost  any  type 
of  animal  a  movie  might  demand.  Curly 
Twiford.  who  advertises  "If  it's  alive,  we 
have  it."  is  another  who  can  fill  the  wild- 
est of  demands.  He  came  up  with  the  vul- 
tures for  Unconquered.  Rudd  Weather- 
wax,  Henry  East  and  Rennie  Renfro.  be- 
tween them,  can  supply  every  breed  of 
dog  and  many  mixed  breeds — some  that 
can  do  practically  everything  but  talk. 
Coulson  Click,  owner  of  Bird  Wonder- 
land, rents  dancing  cranes,  tropical  birds, 
some  wild  animals  and  deodorized  skunks. 
His  famous  lion,  Jackie,  was  the  one  re- 
ceiving a  simulated  kick  in  the  pants 
from  Betty  Hutton  in  The  Perils  of  Paul- 
ine. George  Myers  and  Henry  Wills  spe- 
cialize in  light-and-sound-broken  horses 
and  cows.  Mrs.  Mildred  Alexander's  spe- 
cialty is  trained  cats. 

Paul  Mantz,  winner  of  the  Bendix  air 
trophy,  rents  every  make  and  age  air- 
plane and  furnishes  pilots  to  fly  them. 
Earl  Hays  Press  prints  dummy  newspapers 
and  posters.  A.  H.  Hardy,  veteran  leather 
engraving  artist,  turns  out  fancy  pistol 
holsters  and  other  special  orders.  Pacific 
Auto  Rentals  can  furnish  any  model  and 
make  of  American  car.  plus  many  foreign 
makes.  Lindley  Bothwell  also  furnishes 
autos.  specializing  in  rare  antiques  like 
his  1899  Locomobile,  1901  Baker,  1900 
Winton.  1900  De  Deon,  1905  Mercedes, 
plus  horsecars.  Eli  Hedley  combs  the 
beaches  for  weatherbeaten  driftwood,  old 
fishnets,  and  other  props  in  demand  for 
South  Seas  atmosphere. 

Most  studios  have  men  specializing  in 
the  procurement  of  hard-to-get  items.  For 
over  twenty  years  Al  Carroll  at  Para- 
mount has  been  compiling  files  of  where 
anything  from  a  gold-plated  toothpick  to 
a  freight  train  can  be  bought  or  rented. 
Paramount,  incidentally,  did  buy  a  train 
and  used  it  in  Whispering  Smith,  the  END 
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THE  COWARD 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

him  tackle  better  men  and  he  usually 
wound  up  on  the  short  end,  with  his 
pants'  seat  in  the  dust.  He  talked  off  the 
top  of  his  head  and,  in  a  scrap,  quit  easy. 
There  was  just  no  drive  or  iron  in  him. 

Now  he  studied  the  money  in  his  hand 
and  felt  a  quick  desire  to  sledge  Tom 
Manners  and  quit  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  But 
Manners  had  an  iron  set  to  his  jaw  and  a 
breadth  of  shoulder  that  was  discouraging. 

Matt  looked  slantwise  at  the  ramrod 
from  under  half  closed  lids.  "You  fire  me," 
he  threatened,  "and  I  can  make  trouble 
for  you." 

Manners'  jaw  tightened.  "I  judged  you'd 
say  somethin'  like  that.  The  boys  don't 
call  you  Bigmouth  for  nothin'.  You  let 
just  one  little  peep  outa  you  about  the 
deals  we've  been  runnin'  and  I'll  cut  your 
ears  off  and  ram  'em  down  your  throat. 
Hell,"  he  drawled,  "if  I  figured  you  had 
guts  enough  to  blab  on  us  I'd  finish  you 
off  now."  A  cold  ruthlessness  showed  even 
in  his  quiet  tones. 

As  usual,  in  a  showdown  Matt's  nerve 
failed  him.  He  backed  up  a  step.  "I  was 
only  funnin',"  he  said  hastily.  "You  know 
I  wouldn't  get  you  and  the  boys  in 
trouble." 

"I  reckoned  you'd  feel  that  way,"  Man- 
ners said  contemptuously.  "Now,  like  I 
said — get  the  hell  out  of  here!" 

Matt  Kenny  got.  He  slung  his  warbag 
behind  the  saddle  on  his  cutting  pony  and 
rode  out  without  a  word  or  a  glance.  He 
rode  for  the  foothills,  twenty  miles  away, 
while  a  wild,  sullen  anger  seethed  in  his 
brain — anger  at  Jiggs  Cassidy,  at  Tom 
Manners  and  at  himself. 

Presently,  as  his  cowpony  ate  up  the 
miles,  he  began  to  play  the  scene  over  in 
his  mind,  changing  the  talk  and  the  action 
so  that  he  came  out  on  top.  He  reversed 
the  parts  until  it  was  Manners  and  Cas- 
sidy who  backed  and  crawled  instead  of 
himself. 

"Why,  shucks!"  he  told  the  pony,  "if 
I'd  wanted  to  throw  down  on  Manners  he'd 
have  et  his  words!"  It  was  a  lie,  and  he 
knew  it,  but  saying  the  words  made  him 
feel  better.  And  that  was  the  way  he  had 
been  all  his  life,  never  facing  the  situation 
squarely,  always  finding  excuses  and  face- 
saving  dodges  to  keep  from  himself  the 
bitter  truth. 

Toward  dusk  a  jack  rabbit  hustled  from 
a  clump  of  brush.  Matt  drew  and  killed 
him  with  a  speed  and  accuracy  that  many 
a  man  might  have  envied.  As  he  dressed 
and  cooked  the  jack  he  thought.  //  / 
wanted  to  spread  the  ivord  that  Manners 
and  his  crew  have  been  throwing  a  long 
rope  at  other  folks'  cattle  they'd  all  be 
dancing  on  air  in  no  time.  He  wouldn't 
do  it.  he  knew,  but  the  thought  gave  him 
a  feeling  of  power.  By  the  time  he  wrapped 
up  in  his  blanket  for  the  night  he  had 
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talked  himself  back  into  his  good  opinion. 

The  pony  ambled  down  the  far  slope 
of  a  gentle  ridge  in  hot  morning  sunlight. 
There  was  a  corrugated-tin-roofed  house 
at  the  bottom  with  a  rusted  stovepipe 
poking  out  at  one  end,  in  front  of  it  a 
small  corral  with  a  man  standing  in  it 
beside  a  branding  fire.  A  mounted  boy 
was  trying  to  get  his  rope  on  a  frisky 
calf,  and  making  hard  work  of  it. 


"What's  the  big  attraction,  blue  eyes?" 
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Matt  grinned.  It  was  about  what  he  had 
expected.  This  was  the  region  of  two-bit 
ranchers,  of  rawhiders,  forced  out  of  the 
lush  grass  in  the  basin,  running  their  small 
outfits  in  this  wild,  broken  ground. 

He  pulled  up  beside  the  corral  and 
watched  the  boy  miss  another  cast.  The 
calf  came  tearing  past  him,  tail  up.  Matt 
unhooked  his  rope  and  lazily  sent  out  a 
loop  that  snagged  the  calf's  two  hind  feet 
in  mid-air.  The  pony  turned  without 
guidance  and  boredly  walked  over  to  the 
branding  fire,  the  calf  sliding  along  be- 
hind, a  silly  look  on  his  face. 

The  man  shoved  back  his  hat  on  silvery 
white  hair  and  mopped  his  brown  fore- 
head. His  eyes  were  clear,  startling  blue. 
"That  was  a  mighty  nice  ketch,"  he  said. 
"You're  handy  with  a  rope,  mister." 

The  boy  rode  up,  now,  and  stepped 
down  from  the  saddle.  Matt  caught  his 
breath.  Even  the  faded  blue  levis  and 
much-washed  hickory  shirt  could  not  hide 
the  fact  that  this  boy  was  a  girl.  A  sleek 
roll  of  reddish  brown  hair  was  slipping 
from  under  her  battered  felt  hat  and  her 
eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  old  man's.  Bluer. 
Matt  thought. 

"I'm  obliged  to  you,"  she  said.  "It  makes 
me  so  provoked  when  I  miss.  And  I  usu- 
ally miss."  She  gave  a  little  laugh  at  her 
own  awkwardness,  and  it  reminded  Matt 
of  the  tinkle  of  the  little  falls  in  Lazy 
Creek  where  he  had  stopped  to  wash. 

The  girl  now  tackled  the  calf,  trying 
to  hold  it  still  so  the  old  man  could  do 
the  ear-cutting  and  branding.  But  the  calf 
was  big  and  active  and  thrashed  around, 
even  with  its  hind  feet  tied. 
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"WHETHER  IT'S  RAIN  or  shine,  he  always 
has  a  bedraggled  look.  His  hair  never  looks 
combed  .  .  .  it's  so  lifeless  and  straggly  .  .  . 
and  full  of  loose  dandruff,  too.  He's  got 
Dry  Scalp,  all  right.  I'd  better  tell  him  .  .  . 
'quick  .  .  .  about  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic!" 


WELL-GROOMED  HAIR  is  easy  to  have  — if 
you  use  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic!  Just  a  fewv 
drops  a  day — and  your  hair  takes  on  new 
lustre — new  neatness.  You  check  loose  dan- 
druff and  Dry  Scalp.  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic 
contains  no  alcohol  or  other  drying  ingre- 
dients. Try  it  also  with  massage  before  every 
shampoo.  It's  double  care  .  .  .  both  scalp  and 
hair  .  .  .  and  more  economical  than  other 
hair  tonics,  too. 

Vaseline 

TRADE   MARK  ® 

HAIRTONIC 

More  bottles  sold  today 
than  any  other  hair  tonic 


"Let  me  show  you  something,"  Matt 
said.  He  swung  down,  looped  the  girl's 
rope  ahout  the  struggling  animal's  two 
front  feet,  and  snubbed  it  tight  to  a  post. 
"I  reckon  he'll  hold  now." 

The  girl  stood  to  one  side  while  the 
old  man  did  his  job.  "That  would  work 
fine,"  she  panted,  "if  I  could  get  them 
by  the  hind  feet,  but  I  usually  get  them 
by  the  head.  Then  it's  an  awful  job  to 
throw  them." 

It  would  be  a  job  for  a  girl,  Matt 
thought  as  he  looked  over  the  small  herd. 
The  calf  crop  was  good,  big  and  active, 
some  of  them  far  too  husky  for  the  girl 
to  handle.  And  the  old  man  looked  frail. 
He  loosened  his  rope  as  the  old  man  fin- 
ished, and  hazed  the  calf  back  to  the  herd. 

The  man  replaced  his  branding  iron 
in  the  fire  and  pulled  out  the  makings. 
"We  could  use  an  extry  hand  for  'about  a 
week,"  he  remarked,  "if  you  wasn't  goin' 
no  place." 

Matt  hesitated,  the  coiled  rope  swing- 
ing in  his  hand.  He  had  meant  to  put  more 
space  between  himself  and  the  Manners 
outfit.  His  eyes  went  to  the  girl. 

"It  would  be  a  big  help,"  she  said  urg- 
ingly.  "You  handled  that  big  calf  so 
slick."  Her  blue  eyes  rested  on  him  admir- 
ingly, and  Matt  knew  he  would  stay. 

"Shucks,"  he  said,  "that  wasn't  any- 
thing. I've  handled  calves  that  would  make 
these  here  look  like  gophers.  I  was  thinkin' 
of  ridin'  on  a  piece,  but  I  wouldn't  mind 
givin'  you  a  hand." 

He  dropped  off  his  warbag  at  the  house 
and  all  through  the  hot;  dusty  morning 
he  put  his  loop  around  the  hind  legs  of 


calves  and  dragged  them  to  the  branding 
corral.  Maybe  it  was  the  spur  of  the  girl's 
admiration,  but  he  did  some  of  the  nicest 
roping  of  his  life. 

About  noon  the  girl  knocked  off  and 
went  to  the  house. 

"That's  a  right  nice  girl,"  Matt  re- 
marked, "and  a  hard  worker." 

"My  gran'daughter,"  the  old  man  said. 
"Name's  Sue  Claridge.  I'm  Sam.  Her  maw 
died  'bout  a  year  after  she  was  borned  an' 
her  daddy — my  son — got  kilt  when  she 
was  'bout  ten.  I've  had  the  raisin'  of  her 
ever  since." 

And  a  good  job,  Matt  thought  as  he 
dragged  in  another  calf.  He  wondered  how 
the  old  man's  son  had  been  killed.  He  was 
stepping  down  to  secure  the  front  feet 
when  Sam  Claridge  swore. 

Matt  swung  and  looked  down  to  where 
the  man's  finger  was  pointed.  "See  there? 
Somebody's  sleeperin'  our  calves.  You  can 
see  these  ears  has  been  fresh  notched — 
they're  barely  healed.  An'  the  brand's  been 
marked  by  pullin'  out  the  hair.  This  is  the 
third  one  I've  come  acrosst." 

Matt  saw  and  stiffened.  It  was  the 
Claridge  Spur  brand,  all  right,  a  brand 
shaped  like  the  letter  U  with  a  shank 
jutting  from  the  bottom.  And  Matt  knew 
how  it  had  been  made.  He  had  seen  Jiggs 
Cassidy  do  it  too  many  times,  plucking 
out  the  hair  with  knife  and  thumb.  Jiggs 
was  an  artist  at  that  work.  After  this  fake 
job  of  branding,  the  calf  would  be  allowed 
to  run  with  its  mother.  If  the  rancher  was 
fooled  by  the  brand,  later,  Manners  and 
his  crew  would  put  their  own  brand  on  it 
and  re-cut  the  ears. 


I/HP-ULSES 


by  Ponce  de  Leon 
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Despite  the  heat,  Matt  suddenly  felt  cold 
creep  into  his  lean  belly,  at  the  thought  of 
going  up  against  that  tough  outfit.  Man- 
ners and  Jiggs  were  bad  enough,  but  there 
were  also  Slim  Jeffers  and  Niles  Peck — 
both  men  with  records.  Matt  knew  he 
didn't  want  any  part  of  them. 

Sue  Claridge  called,  and  they  went  in  to 
eat.  As  Matt  washed  up  at  the  tin  basin, 
he  decided  to  help  through  the  afternoon 
and  then  pull  out.  The  decision  took  some 
of  the  tightness  out  of  his  muscles. 

It  was  pleasant,  eating  in  the  big  kitchen 
with  curtains  at  the  windows  and  good 
food  on  the  table.  Not  like  the  chuck- 
wagon  grub  he  was  used  to.  And  Sue  had 
put  a  blue  apron  over  work  clothes  and 
smoothly  coiled  her  hair  about  her  head. 
Considering  how  hard  she  worked,  it  was 
a  marvel  her  skin  stayed  so  smooth  and 
soft  looking. 

Matt  ate  until  he  had  to  let  out  his  belt 
two  holes,  and  only  stopped  when  he  could 
hold  no  more. 

Sam  Claridge  pushed  back  his  plate  and 
pulled  out  the  makings.  "Found  another 
sleeper,  Sue,"  he  said  quietly. 

For  a  minute  Matt  thought  she  had  not 
heard.  She  looked  steadily  down  at  her 
plate  in  silence.  Then  he  noticed  the  color 
was  gradually  slipping  from  her  tanned 
cheeks.  Abruptly,  she  got  up  and  went  into 
the  next  room  to  stare  out  the  door.  Matt 
could  see  her  shoulders  shaking. 

Sam  dragged  in  a  breath  of  smoke  and 
chewed  the  end  of  his  white  moustache. 
"Reckon  I  was  a  fool  to  tell  her,  but  she's 
got  to  know  sometime.  Won't  hit  her  so 
hard  now  as  later." 

"She's  cryin',"  Matt  said,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  anger  in  his  voice.  The  sighi 
of  Sue's  gently  shaking  shoulders  had 
done  something  to  him. 

"She  takes  it  hard,"  Sam  said.  "Same 
thing  happened  'bout  ten  years  ago.  Hei 
daddy  come  up  with  two  hombres  chang- 
in'  the  brand  on  one  of  our  critters.  He 
throwed  down  on  'em  an'  got  'em  both, 
but  they  finished  him.  Reckon  she's  afraid." 

Matt  finished  his  coffee  and  tilted  back 
in  the  chair.  "Shucks,"  he  said,  "no  call 
to  be  worried.  These  rustlers  is  mostly 
yeller.  I  come  up  with  three  of  'em  down 
along  the  Pecos  a  couple  years  ago.  Got 
two  of  'em,"  he  admitted,  "an'  the  third 
throwed  down  his  gun.  Took  him  back  to 
the  ranch  an'  we  had  a  necktie  party  that 
night."  From  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  ob- 
served that  Sue's  shoulders  had  stopped 
shaking. 

Sam  looked  at  him.  "Sure  enough?" 

"Sure  enough.  Why,  I  remember  once 
in  the  Texas  Panhandle.  ..."  He  went 
on  to  relate  a  highly  improbable  tale  of 
leading  a  posse  after  a  crew  of  fleeing 
rustlers  and  of  how  the  rustlers  had 
dropped  like  flies  when  he  came  up  with 
them. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  yarn  he  looked 
around  and  saw  Sue  standing  in  the  door- 
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way.  "Oh!"  she  said  fervently,  "'I  was 
just  sick  until  you  started  to  talk.  1 
thought  we'd  lose  all  our  stock,  or  maybe 
gramp  would  get  killed.  Now,"  she  added 
with  a  smile,  "I  just  know  everything's 
going  to  be  all  right.  It  must  be  Provi- 
dence sent  you  to  us." 
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Matt's  jaw  dropped  slightly.  All  his  life 
he  had  been  covering  up  his  deficiencies 
by  bragging  and  boasting,  and  no  one  had 
ever  taken  him  seriously.  Now  he  was 
faced  with  the  incredible,  astounding  fact 
that  this  girl  believed  him.  It  showed  in 
the  way  her  eyes  shone  and  her  cheeks 
glowed  with  fresh  color.  She  had  taken  his 
string  of  lies  as  gospel  truth. 

The  realization  shook  him  profoundly. 
For  the  first  time  he  got  a  glimpse  of  what 
it  would  be  like  if  he  were  really  the  man 
he  had  been  bragging  he  was. 

"We'll  pay  you  top  wages,"  old  Sam 
said,  "if  you'll  wait  till  fall  when  we 
ship." 

Matt  stared  at  him.  This  wise  old-timer 
couldn't  have  been  taken  in  by  his  wild 
yarn.  But  there  was  the  same  steady  look 
in  old  Sam's  kindly  blue  eyes,  with  no 
hint  of  doubt  or  derision. 

He  took  a  long  breath.  "Don't  worry 
'bout  wages.  Long  as  I  get  fed  I  can  make 
out  till  fall."  What  was  the  use  of  telling 
them  he  was  going  to  skip  out  that  night? 
Just  before  he  left  he'd  tell  Sam  there  was 
mighty  important  business  that  he  had  to 
attend  to.  Or,  he'd  just  leave  when  they 
were  asleep.  That  would  be  simplest. 

They  went  out  to  the  corral  and  took 
up  the  branding  job  where  they  had  left 
off.  But  all  through  the  hot  afternoon  an 
idea  was  growing  in  Matt.  Maybe  it  was 
the  boasting  he  had  done;  maybe  it  was 
the  fact  that  these  two  believed  in  him. 
Anyway,  Matt  was  again  seeing  himself 
as  the  cold-eyed,  iron-nerved  killer  who 
could  slap  leather  with  the  best.  He  had 
done  it  many  times  before,  wrapped  in  his 
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blanket  by  a  lonely  fire  while  starlight 
streamed  through  the  sky.  Always,  these 
dreams  had  ended  in  failure  and  shame. 
Maybe  this  time  it  would  be  different.  No 
one  had  ever  believed  in  him  before.  And 
there  was  always  the  chance  that  Manners' 
crew  were  just  out  for  a  few  calves  and 
wouldn't  bother  the  main  herd. 

He  knocked  off  for  supper,  dead  tired, 
but  with  his  mind  changed  again;  he'd 
stick  for  a  spell  and  see  how  things  worked 
out.  In  the  back  of  his  mind  was  the 
knowledge  that  he  could  always  run. 

It  took  two  more  days  to  finish  the 
branding  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  walked  with  a  swagger.  His  nightly 
tales  to  Sue  and  Sam  had  almost  got 
him  to  believing  them  himself.  The  girl's 
belief  in  him  was  so  open.  And  now, 
when  he  looked  at  her,  she  would  blush 
and  drop  her  eyes.  And  Matt  couldn't 
stop  looking  at  her.  She  was  the  prettiest 
thing  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  next  morning  he  saddled  up  and 
swung  a  hand  towards  the  broken  country 
to  the  north.  "Reckon  I  ought  to  comb 
that  for  strays,"  he  told  Sam. 

The  old  man  nodded.  "Go  ahead.  I  gol 
work  enough  'round  here  to  keep  me  busy 
today.  If  you  need  help  I'll  ride  with 
you  tomorrer." 

Now  that  the  branding  was  over  Sue 
had  gone  back  to  her  work  in  the  house. 
She  stood  in  the  doorway  waving  to  him 
as  he  rode  off  and  the  sight  made  him 
feel  strong. 

The  feeling  stayed  with  him  all  morn- 
ing as  he  combed  draws  and  brush-cov- 
ered hillsides.  He  built  his  conceit  up  to 
the  point  where  he  half  wished  he  could 
ride  into  Manners  or  some  of  his  crew. 
It  would  be  satisfying  to  beat  the  hulking 
Manners  into  the  ground,  or  better  still, 
Jiggs  Cassidy.  These  daydreams  made  him 
bold,  and  he  turned  south  to  beat  the  terri- 
tory that  adjoined  the  Manners  range. 

At  noon  he  stopped  for  a  cold  bait  and 
afterwards  hunkered  down  with  his  back 
against  a  tree  for  his  smoke.  He  was  in 
the  saddle  within  a  half  hour  and  his  con- 
fidence continue  to  grow  as  hillside  and 
ravine  proved  to  be  empty. 

Mid-afternoon  he  came  around  a  shoul- 
der of  rock  and  Jiggs  Cassidy  said,  "You 
want  to  sing  out  when  you  ride  up.  You 
almost  stopped  lead."  Cassidy  holstered 
the  gun  that  had  been  trained  on  Matt, 
and  Manners  grinned  coldly  up  from  be- 
side a  small  branding  fire. 

Matt  felt  his  confidence  ooze  away  in 
a  cold  sweat.  Before  these  two  men  he 
had  been  mentally  threatening,  he  felt 
small  and  insignificant.  And  he  felt  a  little 
sick  as  he  saw  the  calf  stretched  on  the 
ground,  and  the  Spur  branded  cow  stand- 
ing a  short  distance  off. 

Manners  now  arose  and  stepped  past 
the  fire  to  come  alongside  Matt's  horse. 
"I  thought  I  told  you  to  get  out  of  this 


range,"  he  said. 
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Here  was  Matt's  chance  to  throw  clown 
on  these  two  men,  the  chance  he  had  been 
telling  himself  he  wanted.  But,  before  the 
look  in  Manners'  eye,  he  quailed.  "I  ain't 
on  your  range,"  he  said  sullenly.  "I'm 
workin'  for  Spur.  .  .  .  What  you  doin' 
with  our  calf?" 


Manners  ignored  this,  the  answer  being 
too  obvious.  He  studied  Matt  from  half- 
closed  eyes.  "So  you're  workin'  for  Spur. 
.  .  ."  He  meditated  this  fact  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  grinned  at  Jiggs,  who 
had  moved  up  beside  him.  "You  reckon 
we  could  use  this  punk?"  he  drawled. 
"This  calf  business  is  too  damn  slow. 
He  might  work  in  with  our  plans." 

Matt  watched  them  as  they  turned  the 
idea  over  in  their  minds  and  felt  a  pre- 
monition of  trouble.  "You  can  count  me 
out,"  he  said,  thickly  because  of  his  dry 
mouth.  "I'm  workin'  for  Spur  now." 

The  men  ignored  him.  "Sam  Claridge  is 
old,  but  he's  still  a  fast  man  with  a 
rifle,"  Jiggs  said  slowly.  "If  the  kid  here 
could  take  care  of  him  it'd  save  some 
trouble." 

Matt  listened  and  felt  disaster  closing  in 
on  him  with  the  inevitability  of  an  ava- 
lanche. His  heart  knotted  into  a  tight 
ball  and  a  cold  sweat  dampened  his  palms. 
Maybe,  he  thought  with  a  gleam  of  des- 
peration, he  could  sneak  his  gun  up  while 
they  were  talking.  He  let  his  hand  slide 
from  the  pommel,  down  onto  his  thigh — ■ 
and  Manners  whirled  and  grabbed  Matt's 
left  wrist  in  both  hands  and  heaved. 

Matt  came  off  his  horse  in  a  sprawling 
arc.  As  his  heels  hit  the  ground,  Man- 
ners sledged  him  on  the  jaw.  Matt's  head 
snapped  back  and  his  teeth  clicked  under 
the  force  of  the  blow.  Then  he  doubled  up 
as  Jiggs  drove  a  powerful  smash  to  the 
stomach.  He  went  down  and,  in  a  daze  of 


pain,  felt  boots  slam  into  him  and  heard 
their  dull  thud.  He  rolled  feebly,  trying  to 
get  away  from  this  punishment.  Some- 
thing hard  cracked  against  his  head  and 
he  slid  into  enveloping  darkness. 

"Now,"  Manners  said  evenly,  "you'll  go 
back  and  take  care  of  old  Sam.  How  you 


do  it  is  your  business.  We'll  be  along  for 
the  herd  sometime  before  midnight.  And," 
he  promised  flatly,  "if  you  run  out  on 
us  I'll  trail  you  down  an'  gut-shoot  you. 
You  got  that  in  your  thick  head?" 

Matt  feebly  nodded  his  battered  head 
and  turned  sideways  where  he  sat  to  spit 
blood  from  his  cut  mouth.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  his  bruised  ribs  sent  sharp  pain 
through  his  chest.  His  body  was  a  mass  of 
aches  and  pains. 

Manners  now  reached  out  and  yanked 
him  to  his  feet.  Matt  swayed  and  grabbed 
at  a  stirrup  leather  for  support.  "Looks 
like  we'll  have  to  boost  him  in  the  saddle," 
Jiggs  said  amusedly.  "You  can  tell  Clar- 
idge you  got  throwed  and  rolled  on." 

They  got  him  mounted  and  Matt  picked 
up  the  reins  and  stared  at  them  with 
swollen  eyes.  "Remember,"  Manners 
warned,  "if  you  run  out  on  us  you'll  cuss 
the  day  you  was  borned." 

Matt  gripped  the  pommel  to  hold  him- 
self upright,  and  turned  the  horse  on 
the  back  trail.  As  he  went  around  the 
shoulder  of  rock  he  heard  Jiggs  Cassidy 
chuckle. 

The  ride  home  took  the  ringing  from 
Matt's  head,  but  it  could  not  lift  his 
spirit  from  the  black  pit  into  which  it 
had  sunk.  He  was  licked.  The  raw,  galling 
truth  ate  through  him  like  acid.  He  was 
yellow  from  top  to  toe  and  he  had  just 
taken  the  beating  of  his  life.  He  had  tried 
to  sneak  out  his  gun  instead  of  taking 
liis  chance  on  a  quick  draw. 


For  the  first  time  Matt  saw  himself  as 
he  really  was,  and  the  picture  made  him 
sick.  Beside  this  picture  he  placed  the 
figure  his  swaggering  boastfulness  had 
painted  for  Sue,  and  the  stark  contrast 
made  him  groan  in  bitter  self-disgust.  And 
now  he  had  to  kill  off  gentle  old  Sam  or 
be  killed  himself. 

Matt  made  no  attempt  to  make  excuses 
and  build  himself  up  as  the  pony  trav- 
eled the  weary  miles.  He  knew  when  he 
was  licked.  He  had  reached  rock-bottom. 

It  was  close  to  dusk  when  the  pony 
brought  him  to  the  ranch.  Matt  wearily 
dragged  off  saddle  and  bridle  and  turned 
the  horse  loose.  He  had  sunk  into  a  weary 
lethargy  that  left  no  room  for  desire. 

There  was  a  pile  of  sacks  in  the  little 
shed  where  Sam  kept  his  riding  gear. 
Matt  threw  himself  down  on  them  and 
felt  exhaustion  beat  like  a  tide  through 
him.  Sometime  later  a  light  bobbed  around 
the  corner  and  old  Sam  said,  "What's  the 
matter,  boy?  You  sick?" 

"Horse  throwed  me,"  Matt  muttered. 
"Rolled  down  a  draw." 

Sam  held  the  lantern  high  and  whistled 
softly  as  the  light  feL  on  Matt.  Then  the 
light  went  away.  Presently  it  came  back 
and  Sue  said,  "Matt!  Why  didn't  you 
come  to  the  house,  and  you  hurt  so  bad?" 

Sam  put  down  the  lantern  and  a  pail  of 
water  and  the  two  of  them  went  to  work, 
cutting  off  his  shirt,  washing  him  ami 
bandaging  his  cuts  and  bruises. 

"I  ain't  worth  it,"  Matt  said  to  him- 
self bitterly.  "It'd  be  better  if  they  killed 
me  off."  Every  touch  of  Sue's  soft  hnnd 
was  a  reminder  of  his  failure  and  his 
worthlessness.  He  wondered  the  yellow 
streak  didn't  show  through  his  hide. 

When  they  were  finished,  Sue  stood  up. 
"Now  I'll  get  something  for  you  to  eat," 
she  said,  "and  you  come  to  the  house  as 
soon  as  you  can."  Her  voice  was  shaky. 

She  walked  off  into  the  darkness  and 
Sam  squatted  in  the  circle  of  lantern  light. 
He  carefully  rolled  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 
"Now,"  he  said,  "s'pose  you. tell  me  what 
happened,  son." 

There  was  a  wealth  of  kindness  in  his 
voice.  No  one  had  ever  called  Matt  "son" 
just  like  that  before.  It  brought  a  lump 
into  his  throat.  And  then,  without  quite 
knowing  how  it  happened,  he  was  telling 
old  Sam  about  the  fight,  and  how  he  had 
backed  down  and  run  all  his  life.  "I  ain't 
worth  a  damn,"  he  finished  up  bitterly.  "I 
never  throwed  down  on  a  feller  in  my  life. 
All  them  wild  tales  I  was  tellin'  was  lies.  If 
a  scrap  gets  too  tough  for  me,  I  quit.  I 
ain't  got  the  nerve  to  stand  up  and  fight." 
His  voice  thickened.  "I'm  about  the  yeller- 
est  thing  that  ever  forked  a  horse." 

Sam  had  listened  while  his  cigarette 
became  cold  in  his  fingers.  Now  he  lighted 
it  and  regarded  Matt  with  shrewd  old  eyes. 
"I  reckon,"  he  said  slowly,  "it's  natural  for 
a  man  to  be  fearful.  I  judge  the  feelin' 
was  give  to  him  when  the  world  was  young, 
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so's  he'd  know  when  to  run.  But,"  he  said 
with  emphasis,  "it's  somethin'  a  man  can 
git  over.  You've  just  took  a  beatin',  but  you 
ain't  licked  till  you  quit.  I've  seen  men 
that  was  worse  beat  up  than  you,  but  they 
was  only  beginnin'  to  fight." 

He  paused  and  gazed  through  the  dark- 
ness to  the  square  of  light  in  the  kitchen. 
"A  man  gen'rally  don't  put  up  a  scrap 
till  he's  got  somethin'  to  fight  for.  An' 
mostly  it's  for  a  woman."  He  stared  stead- 
ily at  the  kitchen  light.  "Sue  thinks  a  lot 
of  you.  It'd  break  her  all  up  was  you  to 
run  out." 

"But  I  ain't  told  you  all  of  it,"  Matt  said 
desperately.  "They're  comin'  for  the  herd 
tonight!" 

Old  Sam's  lined  brown  face  tightened. 
He  regarded  Matt  in  the  flickering  light 
and  said  shrewdly,  "An'  you  was  told  to 
take  care  of  me."  He  stood  up  and 
chuckled.  "I  reckon  this  Manners  ain't 
such  a  good  judge  of  a  man,"  he  said,  "if 
he  reckoned  you'd  do  that.  Now,  you  lay 
back  an'  sleep,  boy.  I'll  let  you  know 
when  the  party  starts.  You  can  lend  a  hand 
if  you  like,  or  you  can  slide  out  afore 
they  git  here.  It's  up  to  you.  Anyway,  Sue 
an'  me'll  make  out  to  treat  'em  right." 

Matt  lay  back  in  the  darkness  and  lis- 
tened to  the  old  man's  feet  shuffle  off. 
There  was  a  tightness  in  his  throat  and  a 
blurriness  before  his  eyes.  So  that  the 
moon,  swinging  low  over  the  ridge,  seemed 
double.  Old  Sam  knew  that  Matt  was 
supposed  to  kill  him — and  old  Sam  had 
laughed.  Not  derisively,  but  because  he 
trusted  him.  And  now  he  was  trudging 
off  in  the  darkness,  making  ready  to  take 
on  four  of  the  worst  killers  in  these  hills. 

Emotion  took  Matt  by  the  throat  and 
shook  him  so  that  he  trembled  all  through 
his  big,  sore  body.  Before  the  steady 
courage  of  this  frail  old  man,  Manners 
and  his  crew  didn't  look  so  big.  Hadn't 
they  wanted  to  be  sure  Sam  would  be 
out  of  the  way  before  they  struck? 

Presently  the  fight  in  the  house  winked 
out  and  there  was  only  the  moon  climbing 
into  a  cloudless  sky.  He  had  lost  track  of 
time.  Manners  and  his  crew  must  have 
started  their  night  ride — they  might  even 
be  coming  down  the  slope  towards  the 
ranch  now. 

Matt's  heart  started  to  pump  at  a  furi- 
ous rate  and  his  breath  came  shallow  and 
fast.  He  got  up  and  stepped  out  into  the 
silvery  light  that  touched  the  ranch  house, 
making  the  shadow  behind  it  inky  black. 
It  showed  the  shadowy  herd  bedded  down 
beyond  the  dull  silver  corral  posts,  and 
the  slope  down  which  the  four  raiders 
must  come.  He  studied  the  slope,  straining 
his  eyes  in  the  tricky  moonlight  until 
boulder  and  tree  took  on  the  shape  of 
horsemen  and  the  landscape  swam  before 
him. 

He  shook  his  head  and  dragged  a  hand 
across  his  eyes.  They  might  be  ten  miles 
away,  or  they  might  be  out  there  now; 
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he  couldn't  tell.  A  wolf,  high  on  the  ridge, 
loosed  his  wild,  lonely  howl  at  the  moon, 
and  fear  started  the  cold  sweat  on  Matt  so 
that  he  felt  its  icy  trickle  down  his  chest. 
But  it  was  fear  for  Sam  and  Sue.  In  his 
mind  he  saw  Sam  crumple  under  the 
blow  of  lead  and  heard  Sue's  scream  as  a 
bullet  touched  her.  The  thought  was  an 
intolerable  agony. 

He  flipped  open  his  gun  and  shoved  the 
sixth  cartridge  into  its  chamber  and 
jammed  the  gun  back  in  his  holster.  As  he 
did  it,  there  was  no  thought  that  any 
of  them  would  survive.  A  frail  old  man 
like  Sam  and  a  yellow-bellied  coyote  like 
himself  had  no  chance  against  these  four 
killers.  Any  way  it  came  out,  Matt  knew 
that  he  was  dead.  Even  if  he  rode  off  now, 
Manners  and  Cassidy  would  hunt  him 
down. 

But,  underneath  his  fear,  an  anger  was 
growing — a  dark  ugly  surge  in  his  blood 
that  would  make  him  take  as  many  with 
him  as  he  could. 

The  flat,  sharp  sound  of  a  rifle  split  the 
night's  stillness,  followed  by  a  high- 
pitched  scream.  Matt  spun  and  raced 
around  the  shed.  There,  out  beyond  the 
corral,  riding  down  on  the  herd,  were 
four — no,  three — horsemen.  One  horse  was 
running  riderless.  Old  Sam  must  have 
knocked  down  its  rider.  Manners  had 
circled  and  came  up  from  the  other  side! 

He  would  play  it  safe,  Matt  thought 
grimly,  and  then  his  heart  contracted  as 
the  three  men  turned  and  raced  straight 
for  the  house,  lying  low  on  their  horses' 
necks.  Sam's  rifle  barked  again  but  still 
the  three  came  on,  and  Matt  found  his 
breath  coming  hard  as  he  ran  up  the  slope 
to  the  house.  He  didn't  know  how  it  had 
happened;  he  hadn't  consciously  willed  it. 
His  legs  had  acted  without  orders. 

Red  blossomed  at  the  side  of  a  horse 
and  Matt  heard  the  sharp  whine  of  lead 
past  his  ear.  He  was  a  target  in  the  bright 
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moonlight,  but  a  shifting  one.  The  pound 
of  hoofs  was  a  tremble  in  the  earth,  now, 
and  he  stopped  short  as  lead  splashed 
gravel  around  him,  and  shot  twice  and 
saw  a  man  roll  from  his  horse. 

The  remaining  two  veered,  coming 
around  to  his  side  and  riding  out  of 
range  of  Sam's  rifle.  They  were  not  more 
than  ten  yards  off  when  Matt  ran  into  the 
house's  black  shadow  and  crouched. 

Lead  splintered  the  boards  and  then  the 
two  horses  whirled  around  the  corner.  A 
gun  flashed  almost  in  his  face,  blinding 
him.  He  shot  twice  and  heard  a  long, 
gasping  sigh.  He  shot  twice  at  the  other 
rider  and  saw  the  horse  stumble  and  go 
down,  flinging  its  rider  clear.  Matt's  ham- 
mer clicked  on  an  empty  cartridge  and 
he  flung  down  the  gun  and  went  at  the 
man  just  rising  to  his  feet. 

Jiggs  Cassidy  must  have  known  his  own 
gun  was  empty  for  he  dropped  it  and 
charged  headlong  at  Matt.  They  met  with 
an  explosive  force  that  drove  them  apart, 
and  Matt  staggered,  and  got  his  balance 
and  jumped  in  with  both  fists  flailing. 

He  felt  the  meaty  contact  of  flesh  and 
then  Jiggs  landed  a  solid  drive  to  his 
chin.  Matt  went  down — and  bounced  up 


as  though  there  were  springs  in  his  back. 
And  now  he  tore  at  Cassidy  with  a  wild, 
berserk  fury  that  took  no  heed  of  the 
blows  that  smashed  into  him.  He  sledged 
with  all  the  power  of  his  rawhide  muscles, 
hitting  at  any  part  that  showed  itself, 
pounding  and  driving.  In  close  he  slashed 
the  point  of  his  elbow  across  Cassidy's 
face  and  felt  muscle  and  sinew  tear. 

Cassidy  broke  away,  a  fearful  look  on 
his  face,  and  Matt  followed  him  like  a 
big  cat,  while  the  breath  whistled  in  his 
throat.  They  clinched  and  went  down, 
tearing  and  digging  the  ground  as  their 
bodies  twisted  and  heaved  and,  always, 
Matt  kept  slugging.  He  heaved  himself 
atop  Cassidy  and  saw  the  man's  hand 
snaking  out  for  the  empty  gun.  Matt 
drove  a  knee  into  his  stomach  and  his 
own  fingers  clamped  on  the  gun.  He 
brought  it  down  in  a  powerful,  full  arm 
swing  and  Cassidy's  skull  crunched  under 
the  barrel.  Cassidy's  eyes  rolled  back  in 
his  head;  he  twitched  and  the  breath 
went  out  of  him  in  one  long  gust. 

Matt  got  to  his  feet  and  stood  swaying, 
while  he  fought  breath  into  his  lungs. 
The  moon  rocked  in  the  sky  and  the 
ridges  undulated  like  a  snake. 


There  was  a  quick  step  and  Sue  flung 
herself  on  him.  "Oh!"  she  cried,  "you 
might  have  been  killed.  I  ran  out  and 
saw  you  fighting,  but  I  couldn't  move  I 
was  so  frightened."  Her  head  rested  on 
the  second  button  of  his  shirt  and  her 
hand  was  soft  on  his  face. 

"Shucks,"  Matt  gasped,  "it  wasn't  noth- 
ing" while  a  part  of  his  brain  wondered 
that  he  didn't  feel  like  bragging  and 
boasting.  Somehow  he  didn't  feel  the  need 
for  it.  Manners  and  his  crew  scattered 
on  the  ground  spoke  for  themselves.  In- 
stead, he  felt  a  deep  urge  to  be  honest 
with  this  girl  in  his  arms. 

"I  ain't  what  you  think,  Sue,"  he  said 
painfully.  "All  them  tales  I  told  was 
just—" 

Sue's  fingers  slid  up  to  cover  his  mouth. 
"I  don't  want  to  hear  a  word  about  it," 
she  said  firmly.  "After  what  you  did  to- 
night. .  .  .  No  one  could  be  braver!  I  don't 
care  about  the  rest." 

From  the  darkness  old  Sam  chuckled. 
"Like  I  said,  son,  a  man's  got  to  have 
somethin'  to  fight  for.  Seems  like  you've 
got  it."  Then  he  shuffled  off  and  left  them 
standing  in  the  soft  moonlight. 

THE  END 


WHAT  YOU  DON'T  KNOW  ABOUT  YOUR  HEALTH 


that's  fortunate,  for  "alkalosis"  is  a  dan- 
gerous disease — as  serious  as  "acidosis." 

Choose  your  toilet  preparations  on  the 
basis  of  taste,  odor,  appearance  or  price; 
don't  buy  them  because  they  are  alkaline. 
And  let  your  doctor  prescribe  your  medi- 
cines. It's  safer  and  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

3.  Baldness  can  be  prevented.  Wrong. 

It  can  neither  be  prevented  nor  cured. 
American  men  spend  millions  of  dollars 
annually  on  hair  tonics,  scalp  massage,  and 
vibratory  treatments;  all  in  the  vain  hope 
that  they  can  halt  falling  hair  or  restore 
verdure  to  bald  pates. 

Hairs  grow  from  little  pits  in  the  skin 
called  follicles.  When  these  follicles  have 
been  destroyed,  as  they  are  in  the  common 
form  of  baldness,  you  can  no  longer  grow 
hair  any  more  than  you  can  grow  finger 
nails  without  fingers.  The  loss  of  these 
follicles  results  from  two  things — heredity 
and  hormones.  Nothing  short  of  suicide  can 
be  done  about  the  heredity  factor.  You 
were  either  born  with  the  tendency  or  you 
weren't.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  attack  bald- 
ness from  the  hormone  angle,  unless  you 
are  willing  to  give  up  your  male  sex  hor- 
mone. This  precious  substance  acts  like  a 
trigger,  producing  baldness  in  men  who 
have  inherited  the  falling  hair  tendency 
from  their  ancestors.  That's  why  women, 
regardless  of  their  forebears,  keep  their 
hair  all  their  lives. 

While  on  the  subject  of  hair,  it  may  be 
worthwhile  to  blast  another  superstition. 
Singeing  after  a  haircut  is  an  entirely  use- 
less ritual.  Hair  shafts  are  not  hollow;  they 


(Continued  from  page  17) 

contain  no  liquid,  and  the  cut  ends  cannot 
"bleed." 

Before  you  spend  money  for  barber  shop 
treatments  to  cure  baldness,  remember  that 
dermatologists,  who  know  a  great  deal 
about  hair,  are  just  about  as  bald  as  bar- 
bers who  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Of  course,  if  you  like  the  feeling  of 
having  the  barber  fuss  with  your  scalp 
while  you  relax  in  his  chair,  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it,  go  right  ahead.  Just  remem- 
ber that  you  are  paying  for  pleasure,  not 
medical  treatment. 

There  is  one  kind  of  "baldness"  that 
disappears,  though  so  far  it  can  neither  be 
prevented  nor  cured  by  any  known  scalp 
treatment.  After  some  severe  disease  such 


as  typhoid,  or  some  operations,  the  hair 
may  fall  out.  It  grows  in  again  after  re- 
covery, and  anything  which  speeds  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient,  such  as  good  food, 
vitamins,  (particularly  B  complex)  will 
speed  the  restoration  of  the  hair.  There  is 
another  rare  type  of  baldness  in  which  the 
hair  falls  out  in  great  patches.  Nobody 
knows  why  it  falls  out  in  the  first  place, 
or  why  it  nearly  always  grows  back  in  by 
itself. 

4.  For  perfect  health,  your  bowels  should 
move  at  least  once  a  day.  Wrong. 

Once  we  feared  the  absorption  of  poison- 
ous substances  from  stagnant  bowels  as  we 
feared  the  devil — only  more  so.  For  the 
devil  threatened  only  on  Sunday,  but  the 
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menace  of  the  unmoved  bowel  was  with  us 
always.  We  all  know  that  constipation 
causes  a  dull  headache,  a  "stuffy"  feeling, 
and  makes  our  tongues  "furry."  And  all  of 
us  have  experienced  the  instant  relief  from 
this  discomfort  by  a  bowel  movement.  But 
our  symptoms  disappear  too  quickly  for 
them  to  have  been  caused  by  "intestinal 
intoxication."  As  Dr.  Alvarez  of  the  Mayo 
Clinic  has  pointed  out,  a  drunken  man 
doesn't  become  sober  the  minute  the  whis- 
key bottle  is  taken  from  his  hand.  Poison- 
ous substances,  resulting  from  bacterial 
putrefaction,  are  constantly  being  absorbed 
from  our  large  intestines;  but  they  are 
carried  in  the  blood  from  the  bowel  di- 
rectly to  the  liver,  where  they  are  changed 
by  chemical  action  into  harmless  com- 
pounds. The  unpleasant  symptoms  of  con- 
stipation are  due  to  nervous  reflexes  set  up 
by  mechanical  distention  of  the  bowel.  The 
amount  of  stretching  of  the  intestinal  walls 
required  to  cause  symptoms  varies  in  dif- 
ferent people. 

If  your  bowels  move  only  every  two  or 
three  days,  and  you  feel  all  right,  you  are 
all  right,  despite  the  dire  consequences  of 
"irregularity"  threatened  by  radio  com- 
mercials. If  you  really  suffer  from  consti- 
pation— that  is,  if  you  have  symptoms,  the 
chances  are  it  can  be  corrected  by  some 
such  simple  means  as  a  change  in  diet,  a 
little  exercise,  or  a  trifle  more  patience  in 
the  bathroom — try  a  good  detective  story. 
Don't  take  laxatives  habitually,  no  matter 
how  "gentle"  or  "mild";  for  if  you  do, 
you  will  come  to  depend  on  them  like  a 
drug  and  your  bowels  won't  move  without 
artificial  help.  That  makes  you  a  "slewob," 
which  is  "bowels"  spelled  backwards. 

5.  A  clean  tooth  never  decays.  Wrong. 

Clean  teeth  do  decay  like  mad.  There 
are  600,000,000  teeth  in  the  United  States 
right  now  that  need  to  be  filled,  and  more 
than  another  200,000,000  that  are  so  bad 
that  they  ought  to  be  pulled — despite  the 
fact  that  Americans  spent  $770,000,000  on 
dental  care  last  year.  During  the  war,  one 
out  of  every  five  draftees  who  were  turned 
down  for  medical  reasons  was  rejected  for 
bad  teeth.  And  the  tooth  situation  is  rap- 
idly getting  worse.  Examination  of  about 
4.000  college  students  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  revealed  that  on  the  average 
they  had  9.9  decayed  teeth  per  mouth.  Ten 
years  later  another  study  on  a  similar 
group  at  the  same  university  showed  an 
increase  to  11.0.  Thus,  in  a  period  of  only 
ten  years,  young  America  had  dropped  be- 
hind by  one  tooth  per  man  in  the  race 
against  dental  caries.  And  during  that  time 
Americans  were  brushing  their  teeth  often- 
er  and  more  furiously  than  any  nation  had 
ever  done  throughout  all  previous  history. 
It's  pretty  obvious  that  keeping  your  teeth 
clean  cannot  prevent  decay  any  more  than 
bathing  frequently  can  prevent  disease. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nobody  knows  much 
about  why  teeth  get  holes  in  them,  or  what 
to  do  to  prevent  it.  Certainly  eating  candy 
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and  other  sweets  promotes  the  growth  of 
certain  acid-producing  bacteria  in  the 
mouth;  and  acid  does  erode  tooth  enamel. 
But  the  teeth  of  people  whose  mouths  are 
always  alkaline  decay  too.  Brushing  your 
teeth  undoubtedly  helps  some  by  removing 
food  particles  on  which  these  bacteria 
thrive;  but  as  a  real  preventive,  tooth- 
brushing  is  a  failure. 

Don't  stop  brushing  your  teeth.  It  helps. 
But  don't  expect  too  much  benefit  from 
this  bathroom  ritual.  Careful  and  frequent 
brushing  will  make  your  mouth  taste 
fresher;  it  may  improve  your  breath  by 
removing  food  particles;  and  it  will  give 
your  teeth  a  cleaner,  brighter  appearance. 
But  the  chances  are  it  won't  make  your 
smile  completely  devastating  and  it  cer- 
tainly won't  prevent  decay — if  you've  got 
that  kind  of  teeth. 

6.  Stomach  ulcers  cannot  be  cured  by 
medicine.  Right. 

If  you  have  ever  had  your  appetite  ruined 
by  some  disgusting  sight;  or  if  you  have 
ever  had  a  good  meal  "turn  to  lead"  in 
your  stomach  because  of  sudden  anger, 
then  you  know  that  emotions  can  affect 
your  digestion. 

Your  stomach  is  richly  supplied  with 
nerves  which  control  its  muscular  move- 
ments, its  blood  supply,  and  the  amount  of 
gastric  juice  which  it  secretes.  This  gastric 
juice  contains  a  powerful  acid  and  an 
enzyme  called  pepsin,  which  together  are 
capable  of  digesting  the  protein  in  your 
food.  This  gastric  juice  contains  an  enzyme 
called  pepsin  and  an  acid  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  digestion  of  the  protein  in 
your  food.  But  if  the  stomach  makes  too 
much  of  its  secretion — or  makes  it  too 
strong — then  it  may  gradually  eat  little 
holes  in  the  lining  of  the  stomach  itself 
just  as  easily  as  it  may  digest  a  piece  of 
beefsteak. 

Worry,  frustration,  emotional  upsets,  all 
increase  the  secretion  of  digestive  juices  in 
the  stomach  by  nerve  action;  a  setback 
in  business  or  love  may  not  literally  break 
your  heart,  but  it  may  punch  holes  in  your 
stomach. 

Special  diets,  and  the  taking  of  alkalies 
help;  but  they  don't  strike  at  the  cause. 
Alkalies,  especially,  cannot  cure  for  they 
give  only  temporary  relief.  In  most  in- 
stances, you  can  obtain  permanent  cure 
only  by  straightening  out  your  emotional 
life.  If  you  have  an  ulcer,  take  your  doc- 
tor into  your  confidence.  Tell  him  about 
your  worries,  fears,  and  irritations.  He  may 
not  be  able  to  solve  your  problems  for  you, 
but  a  wise  physician  can  advise  you  how 
to  adjust  yourself  to  them. 

7.  Your  muscular  development  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  your  health.  Right. 

According  to  the  advertisements  of  the 
muscle  builders,  practically  every  totter- 
ing wreck  that  the  doctors  have  given  up 
in  the  last  twenty  years  has  risen  up  with 
bulging  biceps  and  bull  neck — usually 
complete  with  leopard  skin  loin-cloth — 
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after  taking  a  few  simple  exercises. 

Body  build  is  mostly  a  matter  of  heredi- 
ty. Some  people  are  built  along  the  lines 
of  the  greyhound  with  long,  narrow,  but 
frequently  strong,  muscles;  others  take 
alter  the  bulldog,  with  lumpy,  bulging 
muscles.  No  amount  of  exercise  will  change 
this  fundamental  plan  of  body  structure. 

The  size  of  your  muscles  is  adapted  to 
what  you  need  in  your  daily  routine.  Of 
course,  you  can  develop  them  to  some  ex- 
tent by  exercise;  but  before  you  embark 
on  any  such  program,  consider  whether  you 
are  willing  to  keep  it  up  every  day  for 
the  rest  of  your  life.  Muscles  larger  than 
you  really  need  will  shrink  when  you 
stop  your  extra  activity.  And  that's  really 
harmful.  As  far  as  health  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  muscular  people 
are  any  more  resistant  to  disease  than  the 
physical  "weaklings." 

And  there  is  a  lot  of  evidence  that  ex- 
ercise is  harmful  for  people  in  middle  age 
or  beyond.  In  general,  the  people  who  take 
the  least  exercise  live  the  longest.  You 
don't  expect  an  automobile  or  any  me- 
chanical gadget  to  last  longer  the  more 
you  use  it;  and  after  all,  your  body  is  a 
mechanical  gadget. 

8.  You  can  reduce  your  hips  by  rolling 
on  the  floor.  Wrong. 

And  you  can't  make  them  slimmer  by 
bumping  them  against  the  wall  or  using 
any  kind  of  mechanical  reducer.  The  falla- 
cy that  lies  closest  to  the  female  heart  is 
that  you  can  remove  fat  from  localized 
spots  by  massaging  those  spots  with  some 
kind  of  roller  or  vibrator  which  rubs, 
bumps,  kicks,  pinches,  scratches,  jiggles, 
pulls,  pushes,  presses,  wriggles,  brushes, 
knocks,  drags,  or  chews  the  fat  off. 

Usually  the  little  booklet  that  comes  with 
the  "Wonder  Device"  doesn't  tell  how  it 
removes  the  fat.  The  fat  just  "melts  away" 
— that's  all.  If  any  explanation  is  given,  it 
probably  hints  that  fat  cells  are  broken 
up  and  the  fat  carried  away  by  the  blood. 
Carried  whither,  pray?  To  the  other  hip, 
perhaps?  No;  it  just  can't  be  done  and 
it's  a  good  thing  it  can't. 

During  operations,  surgeons  are  very 
careful  not  to  break  up  fat  cells.  For  they 
know  that  any  liquid  fat  left  lying  around 
is  likely  to  be  carried  away  all  right — not 
to  the  hips,  but  to  blood  vessels  in  the 
brain,  lungs,  or  other  internal  organs  where 
a  fat  droplet  can  cause  terrible  damage  by 
plugging  an  artery  as  effectively  as  a  cork. 
The  disastrous  consequences  of  "fat  em- 
bolism" may  be  paralysis  or  even  death. 
So  be  thankful  that  your  pet  reducing  gad- 
get doesn't  work. 

Massage  is  an  extremely  valuable  treat- 
ment for  some  conditions,  but  you  can  no 
more  abolish  double  chins  by  massage  than 
you  can  make  your  head  vanish  by  rub- 
bing it  too  often. 

Let's  face  it.  Excess  fat  is  caused  by 
eating  too  much  for  the  amount  of  physical 
work  you  are  doing.  The  distribution  of 


that  fat  around  your  body  is  controlled  by 
endocrine  glands;  and  neither  doctors- nor 
the  manufacturers  of  reducing  gadgets 
have  learned  how  to  control  them  yet.  So 
if  you're  overweight,  diet  and  exercise.  It's 
the  only  safe  way  to  reduce. 

9.  Life  is  so  hectic  nowadays  that  mil- 
lions of  people  cant  sleep  properly.  Right. 

It  would,  however,  have  been  closer  to 


the  truth  to  say,  "Life  is  so  interesting 
nowadays  that  millions  of  people  don't 
want  to  sleep."  \ou  have  to  eliminate 
stimulation  to  go  to  sleep.  With  a  world 
full  of  good  magazines,  and  books,  in- 
triguing radio  programs,  and  exciting 
movies,  we  are  frequently  too  keyed  up  at 
bedtime  to  let  loose  of  our  precious  con- 
sciousness. And  then  the  complexities  of 
modern  life  give  us  such  wonderful  prob- 
lems to  worry  about  every  night! 

Your  body  demands  the  restfulness  of 
sleep  when  it  is  physically  exhausted;  but 
it  takes  more  than  sitting  at  a  desk  for 
eight  hours  to  exhaust  most  people.  Your 
mind,  on  the  other  hand,  wants  to  sleep 
only  when  it  has  nothing  else  to  do.  Most 
people  who  can't  sleep  keep  their  minds 
fully  occupied  until  the  moment  of  retir- 
ing, and  then  they  expect  Nature  to  pull 
down  the  curtain  instantly.  Usually  it  can't 
be  done!  And  the  result — Americans  took 
over  two  billion  sleeping  pills  last  year! 

If  you  want  to  go  to  sleep  at  10  o'clock, 
the  chances  are  that  you  can  do  it  if  you 
start  to  slow  down  at  8  o'clock.  If  you 
really  want  to  get  to  sleep  promptly,  start 
getting  bored  early  in  the  evening.  Don't 
play  bridge  (unless  it  bores  you)  or  listen 
to  mystery  dramas  on  the  radio  (unless 
they  bore  you),  or  read  good  books  before 
bedtime.  If  you're  a  man  and  can't  sleep, 
try  listening  to  your  wife's  account  of 
what  the  butcher's  boy  said,  or  how  much 
dirt  she  found  under  the  divan.  The 
chances  are  that  she'll  have  to  carry  you 
up  to  bed  before  9  o'clock.  If  your  wife 
can't  sleep,  give  her  a  running  account  of 


what  happened  in  the  office  that  day.  She'll 
probably  be  unconscious  in  10  minutes.  Of 
course,  you  may  be  so  fascinated  by  your 
own  narrative  that  you  won't  be  able  to 
sleep  all  night.  But  at  least  each  of  you 
can  get  a  good  rest  every  other  night. 

10.  You  can  remake  your  personality  if 
you  know  how.  Wrong. 

Are  you  the  life  of  the  party?  Have  you 


"warmth"  and  "magnetism"?  Are  you  bub- 
bling over  with  enthusiasm?  If  so,  it's  your 
own  look-out.  If  not,  there  is  very  little  you 
can  do  about  it.  Your  personality  depends 
upon  your  health,  the  kind  of  mind  you 
have  inherited,  your  childhood  environment 
with  its  triumphs,  defeats,  punishments  and 
repressions,  all  of  them  outside  your  con- 
trol. By  the  time  you  are  old  enough  to 
vote,  your  mental  patterns  are  pretty  well 
set;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  reading  a 
book  or  taking  a  course  is  going  to  improve 
them.  Perhaps  you  can,  by  conscious  effort, 
change  yourself  slightly,  but  it's  hard  work, 
it  takes  a  long  time,  and  few  of  us  have 
the  persistence  really  to  see  it  through. 
Don't  envy  the  man  down  the  street  who 
gained  self-mastery  by  mailing  a  coupon 
— he  must  have  been  pretty  easy  to  master. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  put  self- 
improvement  this  way:  There  may  be  more 
than  one  life-pattern  into  which  you  can 
fit  your  personality,  but  if  you  set  about 
to  remake  your  way  of  living,  you  will 
still  be  dealing  with  the  same  old  you. 

THERE  is  only  one  place  where  you  can 
get  reliable  help  in  spending  your 
"health  money"  wisely — your  physician. 
His  counsel  on  everything  concerned  with 
your  physical  well-being  is  invaluable,  and 
the  chances  are  his  fee  will  be  modest  if 
you  are  concise  and  don't  take  too  much 
of  his  time.  In  the  long  run  you  will  be 
wealthier  as  well  as  healthier  if  you  take 
his  advice. 

When  you  buy  health,  be  sure  you  get 
what  you  pay  for.  the  end 
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Our  Third  President  was  Our 
First  Spaghetti  Maker 

Most  of  us  know  that  Thomas  Jefferson  expressed  America's 
idea  of  freedom  by  writing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but 
few  know  that  he  guided  our  forefathers  to  better  living 
by  also  writing  an  excellent  cookbook. 

From  Naples  he  got  a  mould  to  form  spaghetti  and  introduced 
what  today  is  one  of  our  most  important  and  popular  foods. 
He  did  the  marketing  for  the  White  House  and  presided 
genially  over  its  inviting  table.  Jefferson  earnestly 
believed  that  good  food  and  drink  temperately  enjoyed  each 
day  with  good  friends  were  essential  to  a  worthwhile  lifetime. 
*  *  * 

Live  life,  every  golden  minute  of  it. 
Enjoy  Budweiser,  every  golden  drop  of  it. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
SAINT  LOUIS 


HOW  TO  PREVENT 
GUN  ACCIDENTS 

{Continued  from  pope  21) 

educational  system  is  more  realistic  than 
ours. 

Since  an  example  is  worth  ten  thousand 
words,  let's  consider  some  of  the  firearms 
accidents  reported  in  the  nation's  press 
recently.  In  North  Carolina  a  scion  of  one 
of  our  wealthiest  families  shot  himself 
accidentally  with  a  German  Luger.  The 
bullet  cut  an  artery  in  his  right  shoulder 
and  he  hied  to  death.  This  man  was  a  col- 
lege graduate,  a  veteran  who  had  been  a 
captain  in  the  army.  Could  you  conceive 
a  more  unlikely  victim? 

How  could  this  death  have  been  pre- 
vented? By  the  victim  having  acquainted 
himself  with  his  souvenir  and  by  following 
the  First  Commandment  of  Firearms 
Safety.  "'Check  the  firing  chamber  as  soon 
as  you  pick  up  a  weapon,  and  be  sure  the 
muzzle  is  not  pointing  towards  anyone- 
including  yourself." 

Another  type  of  preventable  accident 
was  reported  from  Pennsylvania  the  same 
week — a  type  which  happens  all  too  often. 
A  veteran  owned  one  of  our  Springfields. 
He  tried  a  German  cartridge  in  the  cham- 
ber and  found  he  could  close  the  breech. 
Confident  that  the  strong  rifle  would  be 
safe  to  fire,  he  shot  from  the  shoulder.  The 
receiver  blew  up  and  the  veteran  landed 
in  the  hospital.  At  that  he  was  lucky.  A 
jagged  chunk  of  receiver  metal  might  have 
hit  him  in  the  forehead  just  as  easily  as 
in  the  cheek. 

How  could  this  accident  have  been  pre- 
vented? By  applying  another  simple  Com- 
mandment: "Never  fire  a  rifle  from  the 
shoulder  unless  you  are  sure  you  have  the 
correct  ammunition." 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  rifles  "blow- 
ing up."  In  most  cases  the  rifles  themselves 
are  really  okay,  but  are  actually  blown  up 
by  use  of  faulty  or  incorrect  ammunition. 
If  the  cartridge  case  holds,  the  rifle  re- 
ceiver will  usually  hold.  If  the  case  blows 
at  the  rear  either  because  it  is  defective 
or  because  it  is  not  properly  supported  by 
the  action,  then  the  receiver  or  the  maga- 
zine may  be  blown  out. 

Why  does  this  happen?  Well,  take  the 
case  in  point  as  just  one  example.  Our 
Springfield  and  its  cartridge  were  devel- 
oped from  the  German  Mauser  98.  The 
cartridges  look  very  much  alike,  ours 
being  a  little  longer.  The  normal  maximum 
diameter  of  our  service  bullet  is  .3086 
inches.  The  German  bullet  is  larger,  nor- 
mal maximum  diameter  being  .323  inches. 
When  you  try  to  drive  a  too-large  bullet 
down  a  barrel  with  50.000,  pounds  of 
powder  gas  pressure,  something  always 
happens.  The  Springfield  doesn't  give  as 
complete  protection  to  the  rear  of  the  case 
head  as  the  German  and  Japanese  rifles  do. 
hence  this  terrific  pressure  can  blow  the 
case  head.  The  bolt  is  driven  back  with 


shattering  impact  of  its  lugs  against  their 
seats  in  the  receiver  and  something  lets  go. 

Remember  that  the  fact  that  a  cartridge 
will  chamber  in.  your  rifle  does  not  mean  it 
is  correct  for  that  rifle.  The  bullet  diam- 
eter must  be  right.  (With  the  powerful 
leverage  developed  in  closing  the  bolt, 
many  oversize  bullets  can  be  forced  into  a 
rifle  chamber,  but  the  bullet  will  not  travel 
down  the  barrel. )  The  case  must  be  the 
correct  shape  to  receive  support  from 
the  barrel  and  the  breech  mechanism. 
Many  cartridges  will  chamber  but  do  not 
receive  support  because  they  differ  slightly 
in  shape  from  the  barrel  chamber  of  the 
rifle  into  which  they  are  fed.  Thus  a  Jap 
M  99  rifle  can  be  bored  out  slightly  to  take 
our  .30-06  cartridge.  The  bullet  is  okay, 
but  the  case  differs  slightly  from  ours  at 
the  rear.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 


from  Illinois.  A  youngster  was  given  train- 
ing in  the  manual  of  arms  at  school.  At 
home  he  was  demonstrating  the  manual 
for  his  younger  brothers,  using  his  own 
.22  rifle.  At  order  arms  the  firing  pin 
jarred  off  and  killed  the  boy. 

Here  again  is  a  type  of  preventable  ac- 
cident stemming  from  lack  of  adequate 
safety  instruction.  If  the  youth  had  been 
rigidlv  trained  to  open  the  action  and  ex- 
amine the  chamber  before  doing  anything 
else,  he  would  be  alive  today. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  hunters  in  the 
fields,  criminals  with  guns,  and  many  un- 
qualified law  officers  carrying  weapons,  it 
is  reallv  amazing  how  few  serious  accidents 
and  deaths  actually  arise  from  the  use  of 
firearms.  The  average  yearly  number  of 
deaths  since  1913.  even  with  the  flood  of 
souvenirs  from  two  World  Wars,  is  only 


'Do  you  mind  relaxing  your  grip  n  bit?" 


AMtR'cAN  LEMON  Mfi'.flMNt 


these  .lap  rifles  have  been  bored  out  for 
our  .30-06  cartridge,  and  so  far  lew  acci- 
dent* have  been  reported.  However,  the 
danger  potential  is  there.  The  rear  of  the 
American  case  differs  from  the  Jap  7.7 
mm.,  hence  is  not  supported  fully  by  cham- 
ber steel.  If  the  brass  case  blows  out,  tin- 
best  you  can  hope  for  is  that  your  maga- 
zine will  be  blown  out  and  the  woodwork 
splintered.  At  the  worst  you  may  get  your 
skull  blown  off. 

If  you  must  test  a  rifle  with  ammunition 
whose  characteristics  are  unknown  to  you. 
fire  a  couple  of  rounds  from  a  distance  by 
a  string  attached  to  the  trigger,  and  keep 
behind  cover  while  doing  so.  Then  examine 
the  cartridge  case  to  see  if  it  shows  any 
signs  of  undue  strain. 

Another  ammunition  warning  is  neces- 
sary: Never  use  tracer  cartridges  except  on 
a  satisfactory  range.  Many  qualified  fire- 
fighters in  the  disastrous  Maine  forest  fires 
last  year  told  me  they  believed  some  fires 
could  be  traced  to  hunters,  who  didn't 
know  any  better,  using  incendiary  and 
tracer  ammunition  in  German  and  Jap 
rifles  used  for  deer  hunting. 

A  truly  tragic  gun  accident  was  reported 


about  2.500  per  year  from  firearms. 
Granted,  that's  a  lot  of  lives,  still  it  is 
onlj  about  10  percent  of  those  killed  by 
automobiles.  For  that  matter,  it  is  only 
about  12  percent  of  those  killed  by  falls! 

We  have  outlined  above  the  basic  types 
of  common  gun  accidents,  their  causes  and 
their  methods  of  prevention — where  then- 
are  any.  There  remains,  of  course,  the 
matter  of  defective  arms.  If  every  owner 
of  a  firearm  would  take  or  send  the  weapon 
to  a  duly  qualified  gunsmith  for  testing, 
adjustment  and  ammunition  recommenda- 
tion, a  few  accidents  would  be  headed  off. 
The  cost  is  nominal — usually  not  over  ten 
dollars — and  you  can  shoot  with  confidence 
from  then  on  so  long  as  you  remember  to 
keep  the  barrel  clear  of  obstructions  such 
as  heavy  Cosmoline,  cleaning  rags,  rods, 
dirt  and  snow. 

What  about  defective  weapons?  There 
are  some,  of  course,  both  foreign  and 
American,  but  as  a  source  of  trouble  they 
receive  publicity  far  out  of  proportion  to 
the  actual  damage  caused. 

The  answer  to  gun  safety  lies  in  educa- 
tion and  publicity.  It  docs  not  lie  in  more 
registration,  restrictions  or  licensing.  Gun 
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How  To 
Duch  Trouble 

As  everyone  who  has  been  to  sea  knows, 
all  ships  carry  various  lights  which,  by 
their  arrangement,  tell  the  kind  and  ap- 
proximate size  as  well  as  approximate 
heading  of  the  vessel  showing  them — 
steamer,  sailing  craft,  tug  with  tow,  etc. 

Ships  at  sea  were  blacked  out  during 
the  war,  of  course,  but  lights  were  still 
shown  in  protected  waters  such  as  harbors 
where  the  danger  from  collision  was 
greater  than  from  the  enemy.  As  a  result, 
our  group,  which  was  the  first  class  of 
CRC's  (Candidates  for  Reserve  Commis- 
sions) at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  in 
February,  1942.  had  to  learn  these  lights 
and  their  meanings  to  be  even  reasonable 
facsimiles  of  deck  officers. 

We  were  already  reeling  from  the  in- 
tensified program  and  so,  in  an  effort  to 
simplify  this  particular  subject  and  illus- 
trate it  graphically,  the  Academy  authori- 
ties rigged  up  a  board  on  which  could  be 
Hashed  the  lights  carried  by  different 
kinds  of  vessels  on  different  headings. 
They  could  even  show  two  or  three  ships. 

One  afternoon  the  instructor  rigged  up 
a  particularly  involved  problem  of  three 
different  kinds  of  vessels  on  converging 
courses.  "All  right,  Mr.  Jones,"  he  called, 
""what  would  your  order  be  in  a  case  like 
this?"  He  lit  up  the  problem. 

Poor  Jones,  who  always  had  more 
trouble  with  the  subject  than  anyone  else, 
gulped  and  clawed  back  into  his  memory 
while  his  eyes  raced  frantically  over  the 
hoard. 

"Quickly,  Mr.  Jones,"  the  instructor 
prompted  sharply.  "What  would  you  do?" 

Jones  gave  up  the  unequal  struggle. 
"Submerge,  sir?"  he  offered  hopelessly  as 
he  sat  down. — By  William  H.  Perrott 
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(Continued  from  page  48) 
laws  already  have  reached  the  point  where 
only  the  law-abiding  citizen  is  commonly 
bothered  by  them.  In  New  York  recently  I 
watched  the  spectacle  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  antique  gun  authorities  and  one 
of  America's  largest  dealers  being  haled 
before  a  court  for  violation  of  the  Sullivan 
Act.  The  Englishman  had  just  the  previous 
day  arrived  from  abroad.  The  "weapon" 
in  question  was  a  400-year-old  flintlock 
pistol  he  had  brought  as  a  gift  for  the 
American.  A  pair  of  zealous  officers  had 
seen  the  two  inspecting  the  antique  in  a 
fashionable  restaurant  and  had  arrested 
them.  The  judge  didn't  want  to  know  any- 
thing about  antiques — if  you  had  the  right 
powder  and  ball,  if  you  bad  the  right  prim- 
ing powder,  if  you  had  the  correct  flint, 
and  if  you  could  load  the  pistol  would  it 
fire?  It  would?  Okay,  brother,  Sullivan 
Law!  You'd  be  surprised  how  many  ex- 
perts, officials  and  outstanding  citizens 
had  to  intervene  to  keep  the  defendants 
out  of  the  clink! 

Just  think  what  can  happen  if  unin- 
formed legislators  keep  on  grinding  out 
gun  laws.  Last  fall  one  man  was  shot  by 
his  dog.  He  had  (foolishly)  left  his  loaded 
shotgun  on  the  ground  with  safety  off.  His 
dog  in  racing  around  jammed  a  paw 
through  the  triggerguard  and — boom!  The 
owner  took  meals  standing  up  for  several 
weeks.  How  about  a  law  to  make  it  illegal 
to  take  a  dog  hunting? 

Or  take  another  dilly — a  dead  deer  shot 
a  hunter!  The  deer  had  been  thrown  in 
the  back  of  an  automobile  and  the  hunter 
put  his  loaded  shotgun  in  back  also.  (In- 
cidentally, it's  against  the  law  to  carry  a 
loaded  rifle  or  shotgun  in  a  vehicle.)  As 
the  carcass  cooled,  one  leg  gave  a  cadaver- 
ous twitch.  The  hoof  caught  against  the 
trigger  and — boom!  Rube  Goldberg  scored 
again!  How  about  a  law  against  carrying 
game  in  the  back  of  a  car? 

Legion  Post  Museums 

Charles  C.  Parker,  of  John  Coleman 
Prince  Post,  of  New  London,  Connecticut, 
has  come  up  with  a  really  worthwhile  idea 
for  many  Legion  Posts. 

Members  donate  souvenir  arms,  shells, 
missiles  or  other  equipment  to  the  Post 
to  be  placed  on  exhibition  at  Post  quar- 
ters. The  display  is  properly  and  accurate- 
ly labeled,  and  becomes  the  basis  for  a 
Post  Museum  which  will  grow  as  new 
acquisitions  are  received. 

Under  this  plan  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
for  inspection  of  arms  and  ammunition 
which  for  safety  or  legal  purposes  may 
require  "delousing."  The  collection  has 
historic  value  and  is  assured  of  public 
interest  and  attention  when  so  displayed. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  othei 
Posts  who  may  be  using  the  museum  idea, 
or  some  variation  of  it.  for  preserving 
relics  and  mementos  not  only  of  the  recent 
war,  but  of  all  wars  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged.  the  end 
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Evinrude^ 

New  thrills  for  all  the  miles  ahead— they're 
yours  with  an  Evinrude  "Four".  Everything 
you've  wanted  in  deluxe  outboard  perform- 
ance is  here  —  perfected  —  proved  —  and 
eager  to  go!  Power  that's  superbly  smooth 
and  spirited  —  famed  starting  ease  —  and 
flick-of-the-throttle  flexibility  from  trolling 
glide  to  surging  top  speed! 

There  are  three  great 
"Fours"  to  choose  from  in 
Evinrude's  complete  line  of 
6  models.   See  your 

z.  Evinrude  Dealer  — 

look  for  his  name 
in  the  yellow  pages  of  your 
phone  book. 


Send  For 
FREE  Catalog 


Write  today  for  full-color  catalog  of  the  complete 
Evinrude  line.  Address,  EVINRUDE  MOTORS. 
5724  North  27th  Street,  Milwaukee  9,  Wisconsin 

IN  CANADA:  Evinrude  Motors,  Peterboro,  Ontario 
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tractors,  huge  hydroelectric  plants,  and 
other  forms  of  fuel  resources  which  permit 
hacklogging  petroleum  for  any  potential 

war. 

That  combination  of  factors  means  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  keep  abreast 
or  ahead  of  all  weapons  developments 
everywhere.  Arms  development  brains  to- 
day are  largely  European.  Our  Oerlikons 
came  out  of  the  great  Swiss  works.  Our 
Madsen  guns  came  out  of  Denmark.  Our 
Bofors  came  out  of  Sweden.  The  Skoda 
and  Brno  guns  came  out  of  Czechoslovakia. 
To  a  marked  degree  all  our  present  devel- 
opments are  offshoots  of  those  types  or  of 
Krupps  or  Schneiders.  Any  of  those  plants 
will  sell  to  anyone  who  will  buy — and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  the  Russians  are  to- 
day taking  full  advantage  of  the  designing 
brains  and  facilities  of  all  of  them.  Can 
we  afford  to  rest  on  our  laurels? 

Let's  face  a  few  more  facts.  The  Ger- 
mans introduced  in  1940  a  form  of  recoil- 
less  cannon  for  its  paratroopers.  Today  we 
have  superior  designs — but  that  is  today, 
not  1940.  Rommel  had  superior  artillery 
with  tungsten-core  projectiles  in  the  early 
part  of  1941.  Many  observers  insist  that 
even  when  he  was  snowed  under  by  quan- 
tity equipment,  Rommel  was  finally  beaten 
by  lack  of  gas  and  oil.  The  high  speed 
machine  guns  we  met  at  Kasserine  Pass 
have  still  not  been  duplicated  here  for 
either  simplicity  or  low  cost  of  manufacture. 
There  is  serious  question  whether  the  most 
powerful  tank  gun  built  even  experimen- 
tally in  this  country  to  date  will  penetrate 
the  frontal  armor  of  the  obsolete  German 
King  Tiger,  even  though  we  know  the  Rus- 


sian tank  guns  could  stop  them  in  1945. 

From  German  technicians  we  have 
learned  how  to  build  V-2  supersonic  rock- 
ets. The  Russians  also  were  able  to  round 
up  German  rocket  scientists  and  manufac- 
turers; and  where  we  were  able  to  get 
parts  for  about  100  rockets,  they  were  re- 
liably  reported  to  have  obtained  parts  for 
somewhere  around  2,000.  Remember,  a 
V-2  costs  upwards  of  $50,000  to  make — ■ 
when  you  are  equipped  to  make  them! 
Within  the  past  year  the  Reds  were  able 
by  subterfuge  to  have  German  manufac- 
turers in  U.  S.  sectors  build  kino-theodo- 
lites for  them  to  be  used  in  rocket  re- 
search! 

The  German  Type  XXI  submarines  were 
almost  ready  for  launching  when  Germany 
folded.  These  have  already  revolutionized 
submarine  construction  and  tactics.  While 
we  and  the  British  each  received  one,  the 
Russians  seized  four,  together  with  the 
blueprints  and  most  of  the  engineers!  The 
same  applies  to  German  jet  plane  develop- 
ments. 

In  the  fields  of  atomic  explosives,  prox- 
imity fuzes,  radar  and  automotive  equip- 
ment, our  tremendous  industrial  and  scien- 
tific resources  have  placed  us  ahead  of 
Russia.  While  all  those  are  weapons  of 
tremendous  value,  we  must  not  for  a  mo- 
ment overlook  the  fact  that  the  ground 
forces  weapons  for  a  long  time  to  come 
will  still  be  as  important  as  they  ever  have 
been. 

You  men  who  know  from  bitter  experi- 
ence what  war  is  have  many  duties.  One 
of  the  most  important  is  to  see  to  it  that 
our  great  country  does  not  again  fall  into 
the  coma  of  complacency.  We  dare  not  slip 
behind  on  quantity  or  design  in  weapons. 

Another  conflict  would  not  be  with  a 


>mall  country  we  could  hem  in  and  cut  off 
from  supplies — it  would  be  with  one 
whose  resources  and  size  make  it  even 
more  self-sufficient  than  we  ourselves  are. 
Another  conflict  would  not  give  us  armed 
allies,  nearby  bases,  and  lots  of  time. 

Danger  signals  are  again  being  sent  up 
by  our  most  careful,  cautious  and  informed 
thinkers.  True,  there  is  hysteria  . in  the  air. 
But  there  are  also  the  reasoned,  informing 
warnings  of  sober  men.  John  R.  Steelman. 
Assistant  to  the  President,  headed  a  Board 
which  recently  surveyed  our  preparedness 
and  scientific  set-up.  He  warns  specifically 
that  we  are  already  suffering  from  too 
much  military  secrecy — that  over-classify- 
ing material  is  preventing  scientists  and 
designers  from  doing  their  best  work.  He 
warns  that  our  present  course  not  only 
stifles  military  and  armament  progress,  but 
actually  increases  our  danger  from  espio- 
nage! Volume  III  of  his  recent  report  to 
the  President  is  a  solemn  warning  to  us 
all.  U.  S.  press  correspondents  in  Berlin 
report  that  senseless  restrictions  are  pre- 
venting them  from  properly  informing 
America  of  vital  developments  abroad. 

In  the  field  of  science  there  is  no  greater 
figure  than  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy. He  expresses  concern  for  our  national 
failure  to  develop  fundamental  discoveries. 
He  points  out  that  while  most  Americans 
believe  that  we  entirely  developed  the  field 
of  atomic  power  and  nuclear  science,  actu- 
ally nine  or  ten  of  the  fundamental  dis- 
coveries were  made  in  Europe!  Without 
that  European  groundwork,  we  could  not 
have  developed  the  atom  bomb! 

The  opinion  of  the  average  Legionnaire 
may  not  be  worth  much  on  the  subject  of 
atomics.  However,  on  the  subject  of  arms, 
tanks,  guns  and  planes  tens  of  thousands 
of  you  have  opinions  which  may  be  worth 
a  hearing.  If  you  have  any  experiences  or 
any  opinions  which  you  feel  might  be  of 
constructive  help  in  connection  with  our 
weapons  and  preparedness,  it  is  your  duly 
and  your  opportunity  to  present  them  now. 
It  will  be  my  duty  and  my  opportunity  to 
see  that  they  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention. 

How  did  the  stuff  you  used  stack  up 
against  that  of  the  enemy?  How  did  it 
stack  up  against  what  you  expected  of  it? 

These,  my  fellow  Legionnaires,  are  times 
of  uneasy  peace.  Many  think  they  are 
merely  another  transition  period  to  a  third 
war.  All  Americans  pray  that  such  a  war 
will  never  come.  But  prayer  by  itself  is 
not  sufficient.  Unless  and  until  the  time 
comes  when  we  have  a  positive  assurance 
of  world  peace,  we  must  see  that  our  guard 
is  up  against  any  possible  attack.  We  must 
have  ample  weapons,  always.  We  must 
have  ultra  modern  designs  always  on  the 
drawing  boards.  At  all  times  equipment 
ready  for  immediate  service  should  be  the 
best  currently  available.  the  end 
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VETERANS'  HOUSING 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

source  of  credit  up  to  $10,000  plus  a  spe- 
cific grant  for  reducing  costs.  That  should 
be  a  big  push  along  the  way  for  veterans 
in  need  of  housing  who  want  to  get  on 
their  feet  and  do  something  about  it  but 
who  heretofore  have  had  nothing  more 
than  the  $4,000  guarantee  of  the  original 
GI  Bill.  That  was  big  in  its  day  but  it  has 
shrunk.  It  was  and  it  remains  a  substantial 
aid  to  veterans  with  enough  money  or 
credit  of  their  own  to  provide  a  foundation 
for  entering  the  stratosphere  of  inflated 
housing.  It  has  almost  ceased  to  be  an  aid 
to  the  guy  with  a  good  name  but  a  small 
income  and  no  capital. 

Offhand  it  would  appear  that  this  Le- 
gion-sponsored Act.  by  placing  all  the 
push  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
the  veteran  himself,  limits  its  aid  to  those 
veterans  who  have  the  savvy  to  manage 
the  construction  themselves. 

Such  is  not  the  case.  For  instance  those 
War  Two  vets  in  a  Post  of  any  veterans 
organization  who  have  construction  savvy 
could  themselves  form  or  join  their  local 
association  and  guarantee  to  all  War  Two 
vets  in  their  community  that  their  housing 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  interested  and 
capable  veterans.  Their  Posts  could  back 
them  up  and  dedicate  themselves,  as  they 
should  if  anybody  should,  to  seeing  that 
the  association  went  through  and  that  it 
got  the  full  support  of  local  business  and 
industry.  And  of  course  the  Act  does  not 
limit  aid  to  members  of  veterans  organiza- 
tions— in  fact,  no  Post  could  be  in  itself 
a  homestead  association  under  the  Act. 
Any  group  of  War  Two  veterans  in  any 
community  has  the  necessary  eligibility 
and  can  build  for  themselves  or  to  sell  or 
rent  to  other  veterans.  In  substance,  the 
men  who  need  the  houses  have  more  con- 
trol of  what  will  be  done  than  under  any 
other  plan  which  has  been  advanced.  It  has 
already  been  demonstrated  that  united 
veterans  within  the  community  have  in 
their  hands  the  most  likely  solution  to 
their  housing  problem  in  the  shortest  time, 
and  this  Act  is  a  new  tool  to  broaden  their 
power  to  act. 

If  there  is  any  low-cost  housing  to  be 
built  in  this  country  it  must  be  built  with 
the  co-operation  of  an  unselfish  community. 
In  most  instances  where  housing  is  inflated 
above  the  dollar  it  gets  that  way  by  lack 
of  co-operation.  Here  is  a  plan  where  the 
community  leaders  and  community  vet- 
erans (such  as  Posts  of  veterans  organiza- 
tions) can  go  out  and  work  for  the  co- 
operation of  local  builders  and  local  fi- 
nance and  know  that  when  it  is  forthcom- 
ing the  men  who  need  the  houses  will  be 
able  to  pay  for  them.  The  Act  is  a  powerful 
weapon,  both  in  its  positive  aids  and  its 
limiting  clauses,  in  the  hands  of  a  Post  or 
other  group  which  will  work  for  local  co- 
operation. 

April,  1948 


The  Veterans'  Homestead  Act  of  1948, 
as  written,  will  be  administered  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  (the  VA) 
when  and  if  it  becomes  law.  The  basic 
provisions  as  I  have  listed  them  are  con- 
tained in  the  law.  The  administrative  poli- 
cies, the  bases  for  appraisal,  the  fine 
points  of  establishing  credit,  will,  as  with 
any  other  law,  be  determined  by  the  ad- 
ministrator. As  with  any  Federal  admin- 
istration there  will  be  a  rule  book,  there 
will  be  arguments  over  interpretation  of 
the  act  as  it  applies  in  specific  instances, 
and  there  will  probably  be  changes  in 
the  administrative  code  as  it  goes  along. 
Therefore  at  this  date  I  must  confine  my 
report  to  you  to  the  contents  of  the  law 
and  cannot  translate  it  in  detail  into  what 
it  will  mean  precisely  for  you  and  your 
community.  But  I  believe  the  law  itself 
gives  a  fair  idea. 

Probably  the  first  question  that  comes 
to  mind  regarding  this  Act  is:  Can  it 
work  with  a  $10,000  ceiling?  And  the 
second  is:  How  do  such  local  plans  really 
pan  out? 

Generally  I  would  say  that  palaces  will 
not  be  forthcoming,  but  that  all  over  the 
nation  decent,  respectable  houses  can  be 
built  for  from  $5,800  to  $10,000  through 
the  proper  prosecution  of  homestead  as- 
sociations under  this  Act.  This  is  part  of 
our  bid  for  low-cost  housing,  and  if  you 
go  over  $10,000  you  are  talking  about 
something  else.  The  Legion  will  continue, 
in  other  phases  of  its  housing  program, 
to  fight  the  many  factors  which  make  low- 
cost  housing  high  in  cost.  A  higher  ceil- 
ing in  this  Act  would  be  a  cost-upping 
factor,  if  recent  history  is  any  indication. 
The  VA  and  Legion  officials  have  already 
noted  that  in  many  instances  the  housing 
value  received  by  veterans  under  the  GI 
Bill  appraisals  has  been  greater  than  that 
received  under  the  sometimes  more  liberal 
FHA  appraisals.  In  other  words  to  some 
degree  costs  to  the  buyer  tend  to  rise 
above  true  costs  and  approach  whatever 
sum  is  known  to  be  available.  In  common 
parlance,  the  more  selfish  fringe  of  any 
trade  or  business  looks  for  all  that  the  traf- 
fic can  bear — and  the  fly-by-night  element 
of  modern  building  supply  and  construc- 
tion has  applied  this  principle  recently, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  entire  construction 
industry.  A  legal  limit  to  what  the  traffic 
will  bear  under  an  Act  which  would  si- 
multaneously produce  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  business  contingent  on  that  limit 
will  be  a  strong  brake  to  unscrupulous 
price-jacking. 

As  for  the  practicality  of  local  group 
action  actually  doing  the  job  within  the 
price-range,  hear  the  story  of  the  Nichol- 
son Post  of  The  American  Legion  in  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  which  took  advantage 
of  certain  local  expedients  but  on  the 
other  hand  had  no  Veterans'  Homestead 
Act  of  1948. 

When  the  Mayor  of  Baton  Rouge  ap- 
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►  Now  you  can  get  the  OFFICIAL  War  Combat  Photos  of 

►  your  own  Outfit!  Ym  name  the  Army  or  Marine  division 
r  and  campaign,  or  Navy  or  Coast  Guard  or  Air  Force  assault, 
f  We'll  send  you  the  on-the-spot 

►  OFFICIAL  U.  S.  Battle  Photos 
of  that  action!  Show  family  and 
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bat. Set  of  twenty  4"  x  5"  your 
outfit's  action  photos  only  $2.98. 
NOT  A  BOOK  but  genuine 
glossy  photos.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY 
BACK.  Send  no  money  now.  Just 
pay  postman  $2.98  plus  postage 
when  you  get  your  sets.  Official 
War  Pictures,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  04.  Write  today! 
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World's  Most  Powerful 
AIR  PISTOL 

ACCURATE!  FAST!  HARD-HIT- 
TING! .  .  .  Expensively  made  pis- 
ton-type pistol  for  use  h.v  experts. 
No  pumping.  30V2  oz.  HH4"  long. 
Cal.  177  or  .22.  $19.S."i  for  set  in- 
cluding Hy-SCOre  Pellets.  and 
darts.-  Extra  ammunition  per  box 
of  ."".On  rounds  $1.49  for  cal  .177. 
$1.88  for  ral  .22. 

*  WHEN  AVATLAHLE 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  write  for  free  booklet,  Dept.  AL-4 
HY-SCORE  ARMS  CORP.,  BROOKLYN  1,  N.  Y, 


Uie  H  Y  SCORE  Pel. 
lets  for  bei!  oir  pit* 
tol  shooting. 


Asthma  attacks  without  warning— 'be 
prepared  with  AsthmaJor  Cigarettes. 
Powder  or  Pipe  Mix  — for  relief  from  the 
painful,  suffocating  paroxysms.  Breathe 
Asthmador's  aromatic,  medicated  fumes 
and  you'll  find  this  time-tested  inhalant 
tops  for  convenience  and  dependability. 
At  all  drug  stores 
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REALLY  WORKS  TOO! 

Unbreakable  RED  plas- 
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TUBES,     B  ATT  E  R  I  ES 
OR     ELECTRIC     ' ' PLUG- 
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1   Tuner!    easy    to  use* 

SHOULD   LAST   FOR  YEARS! 

GUARANTEED  TO  WORK 

on  local  programs  by  following  In  tri  ct  ons 

ONLY  $3.99  Postpaid  %jg?$r03]?e#&?,  SUS!; 

$2.99  plus  postage  on  delivery,  complete  ready  to 

PLAY— MARVELOUS  GIFTS-BARGAIN  PRICED!  GET 
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LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar- 
velous invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR- 
ANTEED to  bring  YOU  heav- 
enly comfort  and  security — 
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Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 
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Yours  for 
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of  Sweet 
Performance 


Year  after  year  Johnsons  send  "em  back  to  the  job  bronzed, 
happy,  and  chanting,  "Best  Vacation  Ever!"  Why  not  take  up 
the  chant  yourself  this  year?  Talk  to  experienced  fishermen. 
Ask  them  what  motor  they  choose  for  top  quality  and  DE- 
PENDable  performance.  Then  see  your  Johnson  dealer  for 
expert  advice  on  the  right  size  Sea-Horse  to  suit  your  needs. 

___ayMS  Send  for  FREE  Handy  Chart.  Illustrates  and  charts  the 
5  great  Johnsons  for  MS . . .  Look  in  your  classified  phone  book 
under  "Out  board  Motors"  for  the  name  of  your  Johnson  Dealer. 
JOHNSON  MOTORS,  1300  Pershing  Road. Waukegan,  Illinois 
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Learn  RADIO 

By  Practicing  at  Home 


with  BIG  KITS  of  Parts  I  Send 
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for  64-page 
book,  "How  to 
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Television, 
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FREE.  See 
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pointed  the  Veterans'  Emergency  Housing 
Committee  early  in  1946  there  were  some 
13.000  veterans  in  the  Parish  of  East  Baton 
Rouge.  A  questionnaire  covering  a  cross- 
section  disclosed  that  468  out  of  1,016 
veterans  interviewed  wanted  to  build 
houses.  There  was  plenty  of  building  going 
on  but  most  of  the  homes  were  beyond  the 
financial  reach  of  the  ex-GIs.  There  were 
practically  no  dwellings  for  rent. 

Then  Nicholson  Post — it  has  3.200  mem- 
bers— voted  unanimously  to  set  up  a  non- 
profit organization  to  be  known  as  the 
American  Legion  Housing  Corporation  and 
2,500  shares  of  stock  at  $1  a  share  were 
subscribed.  That  is  all  the  capital  the 
Legion  put  into  the  housing  project.  Rich- 
ard C.  Cadwallader.  Baton  Rouge  attorney 
and  one-time  chairman  of  the  American 
Legion's  National  Housing  Committee; 
Lowell  M.  Roseman.  real  estate  dealer,  and 
Jack  P.  F.  Gremillion,  attorney,  were 
named  as  a  committee  to  acquire  106  acres 
of  land  known  as  the  Bynum  tract  which 
had  been  declared  surplus  by  the  Defence 
Plant  Corporation. 

Seventy-four  thousand  dollars  was  bor- 
rowed to  buy  the  tract,  four  miles  north 
of  the  city,  and  the  purchase  was  made 
on  December  27,  1946.  The  RFC  acted  on 
behalf  of  the  Legion  Corporation,  as  a 
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small  business  corporation,  in  dealing  with 
the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority, 
sales  agent  for  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration. The  loan  was  repaid  through  the 
sale  of  acreage  not  required  for  the  first 
283  housing  units,  and  additional  funds 
were  obtained  through  the  salvage  of  build- 
ings. Some  $225,000  went  into  site  im- 
provements, streets,  gutters,  curbs,  storm 
drainage,  sewerage*  facilities,  a  pumping 
station,  grading  and  sidewalks. 

The  Corporation  next  borrowed  $1,760.- 
000  on  an  interim  construction  mortgage 
(comparable  to  the  short-term  VA  loans 
possible  under  the  Veterans'  Homestead 
Act  of  1948)  based  upon  the  mortgage 
commitment  of  the  New  Orleans  office  of 
the  FHA  under  Title  VI  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  As  each  house  is  sold  the 
money  is  applied  by  the  Fidelity  National 
Bank  of  Baton  Rouge,  agent,  to  the  repay- 
ment of  the  construction  loan.  Houses  were 
built  by  the  C  &  W  Construction  Com- 
pany which  purchased  certain  precut  and 
other  prefabricated  items  for  on-site  as- 
semblage from  the  Crawford  Corporation 
of  Baton  Rouge. 

There  are  several  types  of  houses  in 
Legion  Village.  The  minimum  price  range 
is  from  $7,000  to  $8,560,  under  the  straight 
FHA  VI  title.  The  Legion  Corporation  de- 
clares that  under  the  Veterans'  Homestead 
Act  of  1948  that  range  could  have  been 
reduced  to  from  $5,913  to  $7,299.  Six  of 
the  types  are  two-bedrooms  units,  two 
types  have  three  bedrooms.  The  Corpora- 
tion declares  ".  .  .  houses  would  of  neces- 
sity be  small  .  .  .  would  wring  the  last 
ounce  of  space  and  livability  from  today's 
inflated  dollar  .  .  .  and  yet  meet  the  vet- 
eran's demand  for  quality  as  well  as  quan- 
tity ...  As  manufactured  they  were  ef- 
ficiently planned  .  .  .  offered  quality  com- 
parable with  prewar  houses  .  .  .  the  archi- 
tectural design  was  superior  .  .  ." 

A  telegram  to  Mr.  Cadwallader  when 
this  report  was  written  brought  the  fol- 
lowing response:  283  houses  in  all.  130 

FINISHED.  120  OCCUPIED.  BALANCE  WILL  BE 
FINISHED  INSIDE  AT  RATE  OF  ABOUT  3  PER 
DAY  BETWEEN  NOW  AND  APRIL  1. 

Here  I  have  presented  a  summary  of 
an  Act  the  Legion  is  pressing  in  Congress 
and  tried  to  show  some  of  the  meaning  of 
that  Act.  Unfortunately  this  magazine  is 
not  a  newspaper,  and  this  is  written  nearly 
two  months  before  you  will  read  it.  The 
Veterans'  Homestead  Act  of  1948  is  not 
yet  law  at  this  writing.  John  Thomas 
Taylor,  the  American  Legion's  Legislative 
Director,  is  optimistic  about  its  early 
enactment  into  law.  If,  when  you  read  this 
article  the  Act  has  not  become  law.  and  if 
you  believe  as  we  do  that  it  is  a  mighty 
stride  toward  solving  the  urgent  veterans 
housing  problem,  then  may  I  remind  you 
that  in  the  House  the  Bill  is  identified  as 
H.  R.  4488,  and  it  is  before  the  Senate 
in  duplicate,  identified  as  S.  1759? 

THE  END 


How  you  can 
help  on  Army 
Day— April  6 


■our  organization  has  played  an  important  part  in 
building  a  new  Regular  Army.  It  is  appropriate  on  Army 
Day,  April  6,  for  your  Army  to  report  some  of  the  results 
of  your  valuable  co-operation  in  the  past,  and  to  outline 
plans  for  the  future. 

Since  VJ  Day,  your  Army  has  demobilized  and  rebuilt. 
It  is  now  a  100%  volunteer  force — the  largest  in  history. 
But  still  it  is  not  up  to  the  strength  required  to  carry  out 
the  world-wide  tasks  given  your  Army  by  Congress. 

In  Japan,  for  example,  your  Army  has  the  smallest 
occupation  army  per  capita  in  modern  history.  In  Europe, 
your  forces  are  the  smallest  of  the  three  major  powers. 
Other  Army  men  serve  in  India,  Iceland,  Alaska,  Korea, 
British  Guiana,  Panama  and  on  many  islands  in  the 
Pacific  and  Caribbean. 

At  home,  your  Army  trains  men,  furnishes  supplies, 
builds  for  security  and  conducts  research  to  help  keep 
your  defense  ahead  of  the  world. 

To  accomplish  these  goals  with  so  few  men  calls  for 
soldiers  of  higher  caliber  and  greater  efficiency  than  any 
peacetime  army  ever  had.  Only  about  half  of  the  young 
men  who  volunteer  can  meet  the  Army's  standards.  Your 
continuing  help  is  needed  to  get  at  least  21,000  acceptable 
volunteers  a  month. 

If  every  unit  in  your  organization 
sends  one  prospect  to  the  Recruiting 
Station  on  Army  Day,  you  will  have 
performed  an  important  community 
service. 


A  STRONG 
AMERICA  IS 
A  PEACEFUL 
AMERICA 


U.  S.  ARMY  AND  U.  S.  AIR  FORCE 
RECRUITING  SERVICE 


VISIT  ARMY  PAY 
EXHIBITS  APRIL  ft 


Your  Army  and  Air  Force  Serve  the  Nation  and  Mankind  in  War  and  Peace 


April,  1948 
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FIGHTING  HEART 


"WAR  AS  I  KNEW  IT: 

By  General  George  S.  Patton,  Jr....425 

Pages.  Index. ..$3.75. 

In  his  whole  lifetime,  in  peace  or  in  war, 
General  Patton  never  ducked  an  argument. 
It  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  changed 
any,  if  he  had  outlived  his  war  experience. 
Those  who  have  had  charge  of  arranging  his 
wartime  writing  to  make  this  book  have  been 
faithful  to  their  trusts.  Shining  out  from 
every  page  of  this  book  is  the  real  General 
Patton.  He  was  a  man  capable  of  original 
thinking  in  the  art  of  war.  He  was  also  capa- 
ble of  carrying  out  his  own  ideas  in  the  face 
of  danger  without  "taking  counsel  of  his 
fears." 

The  book  is  straight  from  the  shoulder. 
The  opinions  of  the  Third  Army's  com- 
mander are  expressed  in  blunt  language. 
But  the  General  never  gets  bitter.  He  says 
flatly  what  he  thinks  of  people  but  he  never 
assassinates  their  characters.  And  best  of 
all,  he  gives  no  alibis.  He  knew  his  own  re- 
sponsibilities just  as  he  knew  his  own  duty. 

It  is  Patton's  own  words,  this  book— his 
daily  thoughts  about  all  he  did  and  all  he 
saw.  It  shows  exactly  what  he  was  like,  and 
why  he  did  what  he  did. 


NAVY 


NOW  HEAR  THIS 

By  John  J.  Motley  and  Philip  R.  Kelly... 
282  Pictures.  Index. ..$4.00. 

Navy  men  will  recognize  the  title  of  this 
book  as  the  attention-getter  they've  heard 
roared  from  the  bull-horn  a  thousand  times. 
"Now  hear  this"  is  just  the  Navy's  way  of 
saying  "Listen,  dammit..."  or  "Give  me 
your  attention,  men,"  and  it  comes  before 
every  announcement  of  orders. 

Motley  and  Kelly  have  rounded  up  the 
histories  of  representative  ships  in  every 
class,  from  battleships  to  the  little  patrol 
vessels  (frigates,  corvettes)  •  and  the  bat- 
tered, hard-working  fleet  auxiliaries.  They 
have  also  described,  in  a  general  way,  the 
work  done  by  each  class  of  vessel.  An  ap- 
pendix lists  the  awards  given  to  indivdual 
ships,  and  naval  vessels  lost  during  the  war. 


HIGH  DIPLOMACY 


SPEAKING  FRANKLY 

By  James  F.  Byrnes ...  324  Pages.  Index... 

$3.50. 

James  F.  Byrnes,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
directed  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  for  more  than  two  years.  In 
Speaking  Frankly  he  gives  a  candid,  honest 
account  of  his  stewardship. 

Much  of  his  book  is  written  from  short- 
hand notes  which  he  himself  took  during 


The  New 
BOOKS 


Volumes  available  to  Legionnaires 
through  the  Legion  Book  Service, 
1608  K.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

the  various  conferences  which  he  attended. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  question  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  material;  and  he  puts  to- 
gether an  astounding  story. 

Byrnes  describes  the  meetings  and  the 
negotiations  which  took  place  at  Yalta,  at 
Potsdam,  at  London.  He  is  eloquent  on  how 
hard  it  was  to  deal  with  the  Russians— and 
sometimes  too,  with  Winston  Churchill. 

One  section  of  his  book  he  devotes  to  the 
treaties  still  to  be  finished— and  the  peace 
still  to  be  reached— in  Central  Europe  and 
Asia. 


HATCHER'S  NOTEBOOK 

By  Major  General  Julian  S.  Hatcher. ..488 

Pages.  $5.00. 

General  Hatcher  has  been  engaged  in  mak- 
ing guns,  shooting  guns,  inspecting  guns, 
and  writing  about  guns  since  well  before 
World  War  I.  Hatcher's  Notebook  is  a 
round-up  of  the  odd  facts  and  the  solid 
knowledge  about  small  arms  which  he  has 
picked  up  during  those  years.  There's  a  lot 
of  information  about  the  Springfield,  the 
M-l,  and  pistols  and  powder  which  isn't 
available  anywhere  else— certainly  not  in 
any  book.  There's  a  mine  of  information  in 
Hatcher's  Notebook  for  the  man  interested 
in  the  development  of  U.  S.  military  small 
arms. 


OUR  BOOK  SERVICE 

With  this  issue  we  are  inaugurating  a  book- 
review  section  dealing  with  volumes  which 
interpret  American  life  in  terms  of  today, 
and  are  offering  these  books  and  others,  as 
shown  in  the  list  on  the  opposite  page,  to 
readers  of  the  magazine,  through  the  Le- 
gion Book  Service. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  readers  of  our 
magazine  live  in  small  towns  and  villages, 
and  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  purchase 
books.  By  filling  out  the  form  given  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  opposite  this,  and  en- 
closing check  or  money  order,  you  can  get 
any  of  the  books  listed.  Watch  next  month 
for  other  books  of  current  interest. 

THE  EDITORS 


SMALL  ARMS  OF  THE  WORLD 
By  W.  H.  B.  Smith... $6.00. 

W.  H.  B.  Smith  is  a  top  expert  on  arms. 
Small  Arms  of  the  World  is  the  latest  revi- 
sion of  his  book,  published  a  few  years  ago. 
The  contents  have  been  extended,  revised, 
and  brought  up  to  date.  Readers  of  Smith's 
column  Lining  'Em  Up  in  this  magazine 
know  the  quality  of  his  work.  We  suspect 
that  most  of  them  will  want  his  book— and 
we  can  give  it  a  whole-hearted  recommenda- 
tion. 


jumiaammamiiaA. 

COMPANY  COMMANDER 

By  Captain  Charles  B.  MacDonald... 278 

Pages.  $3.00. 

His  story  makes  a  book  which  every  war- 
time company  commander,  Army  or  Marine, 
will  thoroughly  enjoy. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  author, 
whether  or  not  intentionally,  has  managed 
to  convey  the  feeling  of  his  gradual  growth 
to  combat-maturity.  Green,  nervous,  eager- 
to-please  but  uncertain  in  the  beginning,  he 
winds  up  the  book  as  a  fatalistic  workman, 
sure  in  his  leadership,  grousing  over  his 
jobs  and  the  "Push-on-there's-nothing-out- 
there"  orders  from  battalion. 

In  the  preface,  the  author  says,  "The 
characters  in  my  story  are  not  fictional,  and 
any  similarity  between  them  and  persons 
living  or  dead  is  intentional,  and  some  of 
them  are  dead." 

The  similarity,  Captain  MacDonald,  is  a 
feather  in  your  cap. 


OURS  TO  HOLD  IT  HIGH:  The  Story  of 
the  77th  Infantry  Division  in  World  War  II. 
$6.00. 

BLUE  DEVILS  IN  ITALY :  The  Story  of  the 
88th  Infantry  Division. ..$5.00. 

THE  91ST  INFANTRY  DIVISION  IN 
WORLD  WAR  II... $5.00. 

These  three  World  War  II  histories,  pub- 
lished by  the  Infantry  Journal  Press,  tell 
the  story  of  some  of  the  bloodiest  fighting 
of  the  war,  even  though  two  of  the  Divisions 
concerned  fought  half  a  world  apart  from 
the  third. 

The  88th  and  91st  Infantry  Divisions  built 
up  splendid  records  in  the  bitter  Italian 
mountain  fighting.  The  88th  Division  came 
into  the  lines  before  Cassino  in  1944,  and 
fought  through  to  the  Brenner  Pass  by  the 
war's  end.  The  91st  Infantry  Division, 
though  it  saw  less  service,  performed  hero- 
ically in  the  foot-by-foot  fighting  through 
the  Gothic  line  in  the  winter  of  1944-1945. 

The  77th  Infantry  Division  saw  long  serv- 
ice in  the  war  against  the  Japanese,  and  fin- 
ished the  war  in  the  most  terrible  of  the 
Pacific  campaigns,  the  battle  for  Okinawa. 
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Hew  Senvice  for  legion  members 


YOUR  LEGION  MAGAZINE  will  present  month- 
ly in  these  pages  a  list  of  books  specially 
picked  for  their  interest  to  Legionnaires.  You 


can  get  any  book  listed  by  using  the  order 
blank  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  or  by 
writing  to  tell  us  which  books  you  want. 


General  Patton's 
Own  Story.,. 

WAR  AS  I 
KNEW  IT 


The  brilliant,  hard-bitten  commander 
of  Third  Army  tells  the  story  of  his 
Army  career,  gives  his  opinion  of  the 
units  and  the  men  he  commanded  in 
World  War  Two.  $3.75 

|  COMPANY 

COMMANDER 

By  Charles  B.  MacDonald 

The  war-time  autobiography 
of  a  combat  infantryman.  One 
of  the  best  war-stories  of  all 
time.  $3-00. 
"No  finer  human  story  of  man  in  combat  has 
come  out  of  our  two  World  Wars  than  COM- 
PANY COMMANDER  by  Charles  B.  Mac- 
Donald.  Here  is  war's  realism  of  the  kind  that 
the  fighting  man  knows  but  that  past  writers 
on  war  have  rarely  been  able  to  depict.  I  wish 
that  the  book  could  be  read  at  the  fireside  of 
every  home  in  America."— S.  L.  A.  Marshall 

NOW  HEAR  THIS! 

By  Jack  Motley  and  Philip  Kelly 

One  for  the  Navy— descriptions  of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  Navy  vessels,  combat  stories  of 
picked  Navy  ships  in  World  War  II,  photos 
and  index.  $4.00. 


KNOW  THE  SCORE  ON  RUSSIA 


THE  STRANGE  ALLIANCE 

By  Maj.  Gen.  John  R.  Deane 

General  Deane  spent  the  war  years  in  Russia 
as  military  representative  for  the  Lend-Lease 
arms  program.  His  book  is  the  story  of  his 
efforts  to  win  Russian  cooperation,  of  the 
difficulties  and  delays  he  encountered,  and  of 
the  solutions  he  found.  He  includes  a  vitally- 
important  chapter  on  his  recommendations 
for  future  relations  with  the  USSR.  $3-75. 
SOVIET  SPIES  By  Richard  Hirsch 

The  almost  unbelievable  study  of  how  Rus- 
sian agents  persuaded  Americans  to  operate 
as  spies  for  Russia— and  of  the  atom-bomb 
information  which  the  USSR  got  from  its 
dupes.  $1.00. 

I  CHOSE  FREEDOM 

By  Victor  Kravchenko 

Victor  Kravchenko  was  a  top-ranking  Soviet 
official  who  left  the  Communist  party  for 
the  freedom  of  the  United  States.  I  CHOSE 
FREEDOM  is  a  remarkable  study  of  life  inside 
Communist-dominated  Russia.  $1.49. 
THE  GREAT  GLOBE  ITSELF 

By  William  C.  Bullitt 
Bullitt,  former  ambassador  to  France  and 
Russia,  writes  frankly  and  bluntly  about  our 
place  in  the  world,  and  about  the  present 
struggle  for  power.  A  classic  introduction  to 
foreign  affairs.  $2.75. 

FIGHTING  DIVISIONS 

By  E.  J.  Kahn  and  Henry  McLemore 

Histories  of  all  90  of  the  Army's  combat 
divisions,  together  with  maps,  order  of  bat- 
tle, and  full-color  reproductions  of  division 
patches.  $2.50. 


UNCOMMON 
VALOR 

By  Marine 
Combat 

Correspondents 

Individual  histories  of  each  of  the  six  Marine 
Divisions  which  fought  their  way  across  the 
Pacific  with  maps  and  color-reproductions 
of  Marine  division  insignia.  $3.00. 


YOUR  OUTFIT  HERE? 


Listed  below  are  some  of  the  World  War  II  histories 
of  our  finest  combat  outfits.  Others  will  be  listed 
here  as  they  become  available. 

iKD  INFANTRY  DIVISION   $6.00 

6TH  INFANTRY  DIVISION    5.00 

30TH  INFANTRY  DIVISION   4.00 

77TH  INFANTRY  DIVISION   6.00 

78TH  INFANTRY  DIVISION   5.00 

8>R1)  INFANTRY  DIVISION    3.50 

88IH  INFANTRY  DIVISION    5.00 

8/111  INFANTRY  DIVISION   5.00 

9 1ST  INFANTRY  DIVISION    5.00 

96TH  INFANTRY  DIVISION   5.00 

EPIC  OF  101ST  AIRBORNE    2.50 

102ND  INFANTRY  DIVISION    5.00 

103RD  INFANTRY  DIVISION    3.00 

HIiTI  I  INFANTRY  DIVISION    4.00 

28TH  INFANTRY  REGIMENT    2.50 

}0TH  INFANTRY  REGIMENT    7.50 

129TH  INFANTRY  REGIMENT    5.00 

313TH  INFANTRY  REGIMENT    5.00 

398TH  INFANTRY  REGIMENT    5.00 

409TH  INFANTRY  REGIMENT    5.00 

1ST  SPECIAL  SERVICE  FORCE    5.00 

XVI  CORPS    5.00 

2 3 3RD  ENGINEER  (C)  BATTALION    6.00 

442ND  COMBAT  TEAM    5.00 

NINTH  ARMY    4.50 

96TH  SIGNAL  COMPANY    1.25 

4TH  MARINE  DIVISION   5.00 

NINTH  MARINES    5.00 


GUN  BOOKS  by  W.  H.  B.  Smith 

W.  H.  B.  Smith  is  one  of  the  world's  most  noted  gun  experts.  His  fea- 
ture Lining  'Em  Up  appears  regularly  in  the  LEGION  MAGAZINE.  Every 
one  of  the  books  which  follows  has  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  and  has  sold  thousands  of  copies  to  gun  experts. 


PISTOLS  AND  REVOLVERS 

Shows  operations,  stripping,  am- 
munition for  every  important 
hand-gun  known,  American  or 
otherwise.  Photos  and  special 
three-dimensional  drawings  were 
made  especially  for  this  book. 

$10.00 

MAUSER  RIFLES  &  PISTOLS 

Completely  covers  every  weapon 
ever  made  by  the  famous  MAUSER 
manufacturers— including  the  sou- 
venir weapons  which  thousands 
of  Americans  brought  home  from 
the  wars.  $5.00. 

MANNLICHER  RIFLES 
AND  PISTOLS 

Smith  does  the  same  comprehen- 
sive job  on  Mannlicher  weapons 
that  he  did  on  Mauser  weapons  in 
a  previous  book.  $5.00. 


WALTHER  PISTOLS 

A  complete  roundup  of  the  facts 
on  one  of  the  favorite  souvenir 
weapons  of  World  War  II.  Smith 
covers  Walther  pistols  from  the 
small-calibre  "toy"  handguns  to 
the  lethal  military  weapons.  Op- 
eration, field  stripping,  ammuni- 
tion are  also  covered.  $2.00. 

SMALL  ARMS 
OF  THE  WORLD 

A  bigger,  up-to-date  version  of 
the  BASIC  MANUAL  which  has  sold 
almost  a  half-million  copies.  Hun- 
dreds of  pictures  and  drawings 
illustrate  a  text  that  covers  all 
major  pistols,  rifles,  sub-machine 
guns,  machine  guns,  etc.,  in  use 
anywhere  in  the  world.  $6.00. 


FAST,  PREPAID  DELIVERY- ORDER  NOW! 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  BOOK  SERVICE 
1608  K  St.,  NW. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Progress  of  Scionee 

A  campaign-hardened  corporal  went  to  the 
dispensary  with  the  complaint  that  he  felt 
tired  all  the  time.  After  a  hasty  examination, 
the  rookie  medic  advised  him  to  drink  a  glass 
"f  hot  water  at  bed  time. 

"But,  sir,"  protested  the  patient,  "last  time 
you  looked  me  over,  you  said  I  oughtn't  to 
eat  anything  at  night." 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  assented  the 
disconcerted  doctor.  He  smiled  bland- 
ly and  clapped  the  corporal  on  the 
shoulder.  "But  you  must  remember, 
soldier,  that  was  a  month  ago.  Science 
has  made  tremendous  progress  since 
then!" 

— By  W ebb  B.  Garrison 

Logician 

I  love  you — 

Therefore,  I  am  a  lover; 

All  the  world  loves  a  lover. 

You  are  all  the  world  to  me — 

Consequently 

You  love  me. 

■ — By  John  C.  Vivian 

High  Cost  Of  lAving 

Albert  Leroy  Fash,  cashier  in  a  small  Okla- 
homa bank,  pleaded  guilty  before  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner Paul  Showalter  to  embezzling  $107,- 
528. 

When  pressed  for  an  explanation,  he  said 
he  did  it  "in  order  to  meet  current  expenses." 

— By  C.  C.  Springfield 

Then  Didn't  Fit 

Along  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  crowds 
of  bluejackets  were  returning  to  their  ships 
at  Pearl  Harbor  one  Sunday  evening  ending 
their  weekend  liberty  ashore.  Tine  standing 
orders  were,  of  course,  that  no  liquor  was  to 
be  brought  aboard  any  ship. 

One  breezy  seaman  came  aboard  carefidly 
handling  a  neatly  wrapped  package  which 
looked  something  like  a  shoe  box  but  could 
just  as  well  contain  two  bottles  of  okolehau. 
the  Hawaiian  type  whiskey. 


The  junior  officer  of  the  deck,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  inspect  packages,  asked  the  sailor, 
"What's  in  that  package?"  The  reply  was, 
"A  pair  of  shoes,  sir."  The  junior  O.D.  con- 
tinued,  "Let  me  see  those  shoes."  The  sailor 
hesitated  for  a  moment.  Then  he  stepped  to 
the  ship's  rail,  heaved  the  box  into  the  bay. 


and  remarked.  "Let's  skip  it,  sir,  the  damn 
things  didn't  fit  anyway." 

—By  T.  F.  McCarthy 

You  can't  leave  well  enough  alone  if  you 
don't  know  well  enough. 

— By  A.  A.  Lat timer 

You  Can't  Take  it  With  You! 

A  supply  sergeant  stationed  in  Iceland 
positively  refused  to  visit  any  of  the  native 
towns,  explaining  that  he  couldn't  buy  sou- 
venirs because  he  was  hoarding  his  money  for 
a  big  time  when  he  got  home.  He  picked  up 
quite  a  lot  of  change  by  opening  a  barber 
shop  in  his  hut;  frequently  he  was  on  his 
feet  sixteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four. 

After  thirty-eight  weary  months  he  was 
ordered  to  the  States.  Assigned  to  a  base  near 
Las  Vegas,  he  wangled  an  overnight  pass  and 


gleefully  headed  for  town — with  his  entire 
savings  in  his  pocket. 

Two  hours,  eight  drinks  and  one  gambling 
hall  later,  he  stumbled  out  on  the  street  and 
turned  his  empty  pockets  inside  out. 

"Oh,  well."  he  shrugged.  "Easy  come,  easy 
go!" 

— By  Webb  B.  Garrison 

Super  Pilot 

Yesterday,  Roc  Aviation's  ace  test 
pilot,  Gus  Buzz,  took  the  sensational 
new  XP-99zx  Rocket  pursuit  into  the 
upper  stratosphere  over  Wheaton 
Field,  N.  M.,  and  became  the  first 
man  in  history  to  plunge  through 
space  at  a  rate  faster  than  sound. 

Upon  bringing  his  sleek-silver  plane 
in  for  an  amazing  five  point  landing 
I  control  tower,  hangar,  smokestack, 
tree,  ground),  Buzz  was  besieged  by 
photographers  and  news  reporters. 

"Well,  Mr.  Buzz,  how  does  it  feel 
to  be  the  first  mortal  to  cleave  the  air 
at  a  rate  exceeding  the  snail's  pace 
of  sound,  to  have  emulated  the  bullet 
in  its  swift,  smooth  flight?" 

"Okay." 

"What  were  your  thoughts  just  prior  to 
trying  for  supersonic  speed?  Were  you 
prompted  by  a  craving  for  glory,  a  love  of 
excitement,  or  an  earnest  desire  to  explore 
man's  newest,  most  promising  frontier?" 

"I  just  give  her  the  gun." 

"Fine.  Now,  describe  your  sensations  as  you 
passed  over  the  deadly  area  of  compressibility." 

"I  was  too  high.  I  didn't  see  nothin'  after  I 
pass  over  Albuquerque." 

"Splendid,  excellent!  Is  there  a  difference. 
Mr.  Buzz,  a  marked  difference,  I  mean,  be- 
tween flying  at  subsonic  and  supersonic 
speeds." 

"Yeah." 

"Ah!  And  what  is  the  most  noticeable  dif- 
ference." 

"It's  a  lot  faster." 

"I  see.  Er —  You  must  have  been  thrilled 
as  you  watched  the  speed  indicator  creeping 
ever  upward,  far,  far  beyond  anything  ever 
reached  before.  What  was  uppermost  in  your 
thoughts  as  you  held  the  throttle  at  the  limit 
and  realized  that  no  living  thing  had  ever 
before  experienced  such  exhilarating  speed?" 

"Well,  I  knowed  nobody  will  pass  me." 

"You  knowed  nobody  will — Ugh!  Thank 
you.  Buzz.  Thank  you  very  much.  May  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  a  magnificent  achievement. 
Streaking  like  a  shooting  star,  you  have 
ushered  in  a  new  era  in  the  air." 

"Gee!  Just  like  in  the  pome,  huh?  I  shooted 
an  era  in  the  air." 

"That's  right.  Buzz.  Just  like  in  the  poem. 
And  speaking  of  shooting — " 

Bang.  Bang! 

— By  Dave  Morrah 

Picture  Sentence 

They  sal  up,  burning  the  scandal  light  at 
both  ends,  till  the  oui  hours  of  morning.  .  .  . 

— By  Pete  Sinter 

.4nfo  Intoxication 

They're  shaking  their  heads 

Over  Percival  Padgetts: 
He  bought  a  new  car 

And  ashed  for  the  gadgets! 

— By  Richard  Armour 
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Atthefhkof  Bailor 


The  simplest  way  we  know  to  describe  the  refreshing  flavor  of 
Blatz  Beer  is  to  compare  it  to  a  pailful  of 
bush-ripened  blackberries.  Both,  you  see,  have  been 
mellowed  to  the  very  peak  of  flavor.  Brewed  only  in  Milwaukee,  for  97  years, 

Blatz  is  Milwaukee's  first  bottled  beer.  If  you  can't  get  Blatz  Beer,  please 
be  patient.  We're  growing  as  fast  as  good  building  and  good  brewing  will 
let  us  ...  to  bring  Blatz  to  your  neighborhood  soon. 

M^^eeV  ^C,..  fmi&t*  A*&C.. 


S  1948.  Blatz  Brewing  <v...  Established  1851  In  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 


Champion 
Outboard  Racing  Driver 

He  holds  the  world's  record  for 
Class  C  Outboard  Motorboats  — 
57.325  miles  per  hour  for  5  miles! 
1947  winner  of  the  famous  Albany- 
to-New  York  Outboard  Marathon. 

"In  12  years  of  outboard  racing, 
I've  found  that  'experience  is  the 
best  teacher,'  "  says  Vic  Scott.  "And 
that's  true  in  choosing  a  cigarette, 
too.  Through  the  years,  I've  tried 
many  brands.  I've  compared  them— 
for  mildness,  for  cool  smoking,  for 
flavor.  I  learned  from  experience 
that  Camels  suit  me  to  a  'T'!" 


Ids  Tob.  Co..  Wli 


don't  W»  ?«£ 


\  LL  OVER  America,  more  people  are 
-/a.  smoking  Camels  than  ever  before. 
Millions  of  smokers  have  found  by  ex- 
perience that  Camels  suit  them  to  a  "T." 

Try  Camels  yourself.  Compare 
them  —  for  mildness,  coolness;  for 
full,  rich  flavor.  Let  your  "T-Zone" 
—  that's  T  for  Taste  and  T  for 
Throat— tell  you  why  Camels  are 
the  "choice  of  experience." 


I  TRIED 
MANY  DIFFERENT 
BRANDS— CAMELS 
ARE  THE  CHOICE 
OF  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  ME 


According  to  a  Nationwide  survey: 


More  Doctors  smoke  Camels  than  anij  other  cigarette 


Three  nationally  known 
in  d  epen  d  en t  research 
organizations  asked 
113,597  doctors  to 
name  the  cigarette  they 
smoked.  More  doctors 
named  Camel  than  any 
other  brand. 


